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Moral Questions In Married Life 


What The Pope Said About 


‘RHYTHM’ 


Msgr. Thomas J. Riley 
Reprinted from “The Boston Pilot” 


THE arrival of the complete text 
of the Holy Father’s discourse 
delivered recently to the delegates 
attending the Congress of the Ital- 
ian Catholic Union of Midwives 
affords an example of how wrong 
impressions can be conveyed by 
hasty and summary reporting. 

In various newspaper accounts 
it was stated that the Pope had de- 
clared a child’s life to be more 
important than that of its moth- 
er; that in a critical moment a 
doctor would be required to sac- 
rifice the life of a mother to save 
that of her child; that the Holy 
Father had expressed his disap- 
proval of “birth curbs by rhythm.” 

The New York Times for Tues- 
day, October 30, which presented 
an accurate and complete account 
of the moral aspects of the Pope’s 
address, paid little or no attention 
to the magnificent portrayal of the 
ideals of Christian marriage which 
runs through every page and lifts 
to a compelling supernatural level 
norms of conduct which natural 
reason might sometimes find it 
hard to apply. 

The Pope’s address is officially 
entitled “The Apostolate of the 
Midwife—Moral Questions Affect- 
ing Married Life.” 

The Holy Father was speaking 
primarily to women, whose ser- 


vices in the delivery of children 
are made use of more commonly 
in Italy than in our own country. 

What he says, however, has ap- 
plication to all in the medical 
and nursing professions who deal 
with the problems of child-birth. 

In the opening paragraphs of 
the address the Holy Father points 
out the reason for the greatness 
and beauty of the midwife’s pro- 
fession: her custody over the de- 
veloping human being into which 
God has breathed a human soul. 

Pregnancy and birth must not 
be regarded merely as processes 
carried on by physical and biolo- 
gical forces, but as actions divine- 
ly ordained towards the procrea- 
tion of human life—actions which 
man must bring to completion in 
accordance with God’s laws and 
without attempting to hinder their 
natural development. 

Conscience, enlightened by 
reason and faith under the guid- 
ance of the Authority established 
by God, will teach “how far law- 
ful action extends and where the 
obligation to abstain from action 
strictly imposes itself.” 

In the first section of the address 
the Pope emphasizes the impor- 
tance of technical skill and capa- 
city in the midwife, who can ex- 
ercise a favorable influence on re- 
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ligion and morality only when her 
professional qualifications are on 
the highest level. 

The apostolate of the midwife 
demands that in the exercise of her 


profession she be aware of her re- - 


sponsibilities before God. 

Only from the foundations of a 
solidly religious life will she de- 
rive strength to oppose irrational 
and immoral practices with a 
“calm, courageous and unshake- 
able ‘No.’” 

In the remaining parts of the 
address the Holy Father sums up 
the principles of Catholic Moral 
Theology as they relate to such 
problems as abortion, sterilization, 
artificial insemination, contracep- 
tive birth control and the practice 
of periodic continence. 

For the trained theologian the 
Pope’s pronouncements will clarify 
a certain amount of confused 
thinking and terminate controversy 
on one or two points of detail. 

For married people and those 
who are contemplating marriage 
the address will point out the pit- 
falls which pagan secularism has 
placed in the way of conjugal mo- 
rality and rescue sex from the 
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shameful function of satisfying de- 


praved human passions. 


To all who read it carefully, the 
address will convey unmistakably 
the hopeful impression that the 
Church is still the defender of 
God’s law, and that she is deter- 
mined not to yield to, nor even 
compromise with, the materialis- 
tic tendencies which are worming 
their way so insidiously into men’s 
souls, 

Certainly the most widely dis- 
cussed part of the address will be 
that which deals with what is 
commonly referred to as rhythm. 

The Pope has said nothing on 
this subject that had not previously 
been agreed upon and commonly 
taught by moral _ theologians in 
every essential detail. 


He has emphasized, however, 
one important point: the sinfulness 
of selfish exclusion of children in 
those who would see in marriage 
nothing but a respectable environ- 
ment for gratifying carnal desires. 

No previous official pronounce- 
ment has identified so clearly and 
condemned so vehemently the im- 
mortal excesses of what has been 
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opprobriously termed “Catholic 
birth control.” 

From now on, there can be no 
attempt to justify, on the ground 
of its being intrinsically indiffer- 
ent activity, the practice of peri- 
odic continence in married people 
whose only reason for not wanting 
children is their unwillingness to 
assume the normal responsibilies 
of family life. 

The Pope has not condemned 
rhythm without qualification. 

He has, however, indicated that 
it cannot be resorted to unless 
there are serious reasons, relating 
to either the health of the mother 
or the circumstances of the family, 
which will be preponderant over 
the harmful impact on society of 
a marital union without children. 

For, the Pope points out, “the 
individual and society, the people 
and the state, the Church itself, 
depend for their existence on the 
order established by God in fruit- 
ful marriage.” 

If large numbers of people 
practice rhythm, the effects on 
the conservation of the race will 
be essentially the same as those 
produced by contraception. 

Contraception is wrong even 
independently of these harmful ef- 
fects because it involves frustra- 
tion of the processes themselves 
of nature. 

Rhythm is not wrong in itself; 
but no action, however free of 
intrinsic moral evil, may be en- 
gaged in without regard for its 
possible evil effects. 

Only when the inevitable evil 
effects of rhythm find sufficient 
compensation in serious medical, 


eugenic, economic or social indi- 
cations which advise against fur- 
ther off-spring, can rhythm be 
practiced without committing sin. 

In one of the most forceful pas- 
sages of the address the Holy 
Father discusses the problem 
which arises when a mother can- 
not run the risk of pregnancy and 
cannot, for one reason or another, 
exclude pregnancy by the use of 
rhythm. 

In such extreme cases, he says, 
there is only one possible course 
to follow: that of complete abstin- 
ence from marital activity. 

It will be objected, he says, that 
such abstinence is morally impos- 
sible and that therefore the divine 
law does not and cannot impose 
it as obligatory. 

This conclusion, the Holy Fath- 
er retorts, derives from a wrong 
approach to the problem. 

We should start with the pre- 
mise that in the circumstances in- 
dicated above abstinence is re- 
quired by the law of God. But, if 
God has made abstinence obliga- 
tory, it must be possible to prac- 
tice; for God does not command 
the impossible. 

Those who seek perseveringly 
and sincerely the help of God in- 
such a tragic situation as this will 
never find themselves abandoned. 

Only those who trust entirely to 
their own strength will refuse to. 
make the struggle, and attempt 
to justify the use of contraceptives 
by shamefully perverted logic. 

_ And here we come to the heart 
of the problem. St. Gregory the: 
Great, in his Commentary on the 
Book of Job, written over thirteen 
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hundred years ago, made the pen- 
etrating observation that sins 
against chastity spring ultimately 
from pride. 

Pride is the besetting vice of 
the modern world, which would 
dispense with God and regulate 
its activities in accordance with 
the principles of secularistic 
humanism. 

Married people cannot practice 
conjugal chastity if they lack the 
supernatural humility which will 
enable them to understand their 
duty as creatures of God to live 
in accordance with God’s law. 

Pride will lead them not only 
to commit sin, but to defend their 
sinful practices by shameful ra- 
tionalism, and even to clothe them 
in the appearance of virtue. 

The Pope’s address is an appeal 
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to view the sacred institution of 
matrimony in the light of the di- 
vine purpose in which it finds its 
origin. 

We cannot see the reasonable- 
ness of this appeal unless we crush 
our sinful pride and turn to God 
in honest recognition of His mas- 
tery over us and in humble sub- 
mission to His law. 

For those who know God and 
love Him, there can be no real 
hardship in conforming to His 
Holy Will. 

When marriage is regarded as 
God’s means for raising up saints 
to glorify His Holy Name, and not 
as man’s means of procuring lust- 


ful gratification of his passions, 


then and then only can the eter- 
nal wisdom of the Holy Father's 


message fall upon fruitful ground. - 


Pope Answers Critics 


| ATE in November, in an address 

before the National Congress of 
the Family Front and the Associa- 
tion of Large Families, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII reemphasized 
two points of Catholic marriage 
doctrine, regarded as a reply to 
criticisms of his earlier talk to the 
Italian midwives. 


The Pope stressed that the 
Church has never taught that the 
life of the child must be preferred 
to that of the mother. He stated 
that the Church permits limiting 
the number of children in a way 
compatible with God’s law. 


He said he had spoken many 


times in recent years on one or | 


other essential point of marriage 
and more recently treated it “as 
a whole, not only confuting the 
errors which corrupt it but also to 
give a positive demonstration of 
its meaning and purpose, its im- 
portance and value for the happi- 
ness of the husband and wife as 
well as the children and the entire 
family for the stability and greater 
good to the entire social structure, 
from the home to the state and 
even the Church.” 

“Never and in no case,” the 
Pope said, “has the Church taught 
that the life of the child must be 
preferred to that of the mother. 
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It is erroneous to put the question 
with this alternative: either the 
life of the child or that of the 


mother. 


“Neither the life of the mother 
nor that of the child can be sub- 
jected to an act of direct suppres- 
sion. In the case of one as of the 
other there can be but one obliga- 
tion: Make every effort to save the 
lives of both mother and child.” 


Touching on limiting the fam- 
ily, the Pope said: 


“The Church knows how to con- 
sider with sympathy and under- 
standing the real difficulties of the 
married state in our day. There- 
fore, in Our last allocution on con- 
jugal morality We affirmed the 
legitimacy and at the same time 
the limits—in truth very wide—of 
a regulation of offspring which, 
unlike so-called ‘birth control,’ is 
compatible with the law of God. 


“One may even hope—but in 
this matter the Church naturally 
leaves judgment to medical sci- 
ence—that science will succeed in 
providing this licit method with a 
sufficiently secure basis, and the 
most recent information seems to 
confirm such a hope.” 


The Pope again emphasized the 
Church’s teaching on the primary 
purpose of marriage. “The pri- 
mary office of matrimony is to be 
at the service of life.” He added: 

“We have illustrated in accord- 
ance with the constant teaching of 
the Church a thesis which is one 
of the essential foundations not 
only of conjugal morality but of 


social morality in general, namely: 
that any direct attempt on an inno- 
cent human life as a means to an 
end—in this case to save another 
life—is unlawful. 


The Pope answered the objec- 
tion that the mother’s life, especial- 
ly the mother of a large family, is 
of incomparably greater value than 
that of the unborn child. 


“The application of the theory 
of equivalence to the case which 
occupies Us has already been ac- 
cepted in juridical discussions. The 
reply to this harrowing objection 
is not difficult. The inviolability 
of the life of an innocent human 
being does not depend on its great- 
er or lesser value.” 


The Pontiff drew a distinction 
between the “direct killing” of an 
unborn baby and an indirect ac- 
tion resulting in its death. The 
latter could happen, he said, when 
the pregnant mother “should ur- 
gently require surgery or other 
therapeutic treatment which would 
have as an accessory consequence 
—in no way desired or intended 
but inevitable—the death of the 
foetus. 


“Such an act could no longer be 
called a direct attempt on an in- 
nocent life. Under these condi- 
tions the operation can be licit 
like other similar medical interven- 
tions, granted always that a good 
of high worth is concerned, such 
as life, and that it is not possible 
to postpone the operation until 
after the birth of the child or to 
have recourse to other efficacious 
remedies.” 
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Don’t Just Subtract . . . Add 


New Year 
RESOLUTIONS 


Loretta Ford 


PEAKING of New Year's resol- 
utions, our  thirteen-year-old 
resolved: I’m going to be a man! 
Now he didn’t state this resolution 
out loud, of course, but he gave 
it away by what he did. He sneak- 
ed off to the bathroom, and since 
you don’t usually “sneak” to the 
bathroom, my curiosity was 
aroused. 

I “just happened” to be dusting 
upstairs. I “just happened” to be 
very quiet about it. He hadn’t shut 
the door. There he stood before 
the miror, desperately wielding his 
father’s razor. He was standing on 
tip-toe, determined to be big all 
at once. He was even frowning to 
make little lines in his forehead 
like men have. But the odd part 
of it all was that in order to hasten 
becoming a man, he was concen- 
trating on subtracting something 
(namely, peach fuzz!) instead of 
adding something to make up the 
long way he had to go yet to 
manhood. 

I slipped back downstairs, my 
mother’s heart hurting a little be- 
cause, well... because moth- 
er’s hearts always do on such oc- 
casions. I sat down in the big 
chair to think, and the most amaz- 
ing thought came into my mind, 


amazing, and yet it tied in per- 
fectly with our son’s idea of sub- 
tracting something to become a 
man, when it was so obvious he 
needed to add something—years! 


He gets that line of reasoning 
honestly, I had to admit. Time 
and again I have resolved to do 
my utmost to become the saint 
God wants all of us to be. Care- 
fully I have concentrated on cut- 
ting out sins —— subtracting, you 
might say, in a negative sort of 
way —— but now it suddenly came 
to me that I should first concen- 
trate on adding greater love of 
God and neighbor, and on doing 
good deeds. The subtracting pro- 
cess would follow as a logical 
supplement then. 


You can’t become a man by 
shaving before the hair gets a 
good start on your face. You can’t 
become a saint by just subtracting 
sin, because you will soon run out 
of the spiritual will power to con- 
tinue. There is just one solution. 

Resolved: I will love God and 
neighbor more in 1952 than ever 
before. I will fill my days so full 
of good deeds that the bad will 
expire from lack of time and at- 
tention. 
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Mrs. John Q. Catholic Reacts To 


PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 


in three years? And did peo- 
ple invariably start talking about 
planned parenthood and spacing 
babies the minute you appeared on 
the scene? And did they tell you 
that it was very bad for you physi- 
cally, until you thought that your 
health was ruined for life and that 
the eleventh commandment would 
be “thou shalt not have babies un- 
less they're at least two years 
apart?” 

All those things happened to 
Mrs. John Q. Catholic and made 
her very nervous until one day 
something happened to give her a 
different outlook. 

It was one of those awful days 
that most mothers experience at 
one time or another whether their 
babies are close together or not. 
It was shortly before the birth of 
baby No. 8, and baby No. 1 had 
distinguished himself by dumping 
a large jar of baby food over the 
sofa and scribbling on the wall 
with a pencil—all in a space of one- 
half hour. Then Baby No. 2 
whined all afternoon and_ the 
neighbors came out with the usual 
time-worn routine of “whatever 
will you do when the third one 
comes?” 

By the time her husband came 


Dp” you ever have three babies 


Mary Loven 


home from work Mrs. John Q. was 


deep in a “why does this have to 


happen to me?” mood. Jack, how- 
ever, along with being a good hus- 
band was also somewhat of a 
philosopher. He helped with the 
dishes and put the dear little ras- 
cals to bed. Then he and Mrs. John 
Q. discussed the whole thing from 
an objective point of view. She 
was amazed at their findings. 

“Look, honey,” he pointed out, 
“you say you're afraid you'll ruin 
your health—yet tell me truthfully 
—how do you feel?” 

“Well,” she started, “I never yet 
saw a woman who was actually 
happy about carrying around all 
this extra weight, but the doctor 
says everything is as it should be. 
It’s just that ’'m so worried and 
nervous.” 

“There you have it,” replied her 
husband, “it’s really not your 
health that’s bothering you; it’s 
worrying about what others tell 
you. It’s a form of propaganda and 
if you just overlook it you'll be a 
lot less nervous. After all an ex- 
pectant mother in this day and age 
gets the very best medical care. I 
know things :.re hard now, honey, 
but things will be easier later on 
and we can learn a lot from hard 
things. You just look at any suc- 
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cessful man and you'll find that he 
didn’t have it easy all his life, that 
it was the hard things that pushed 
him to success. Also there are lots 
of others like you who are having 
babies close together and at least 
you and people like you can live 
with your conscience.” 

“O. K., dear,” she replied, “you 
can get down from your soap box 
now. I feel a lot better already.” 


And from that night on Mrs. 
John Q. looked at things from a 
different angle. Instead of looking 
for things to complain about she 
looked for things to be happy 
about—and it was surprising how 
many things she could find. It was 
also at this time that she started to 
keep a record of the people she 
knew who had three babies in 
three years. She called it her “three 
in three years club” and it was 
amazing to see the number of 
women who would be eligible for 
membership. 

When Baby No. 3 arrived on the 
scene and she looked at it for the 
first time she was as amazed as 
she was with her first baby—she 
just couldn’t believe it was alive 
and real. 

Two days later she was again 
amazed when the doctor told her 
she could get out of bed. She did- 
not argue, though; in fact, she dis- 
covered a great advantage in it. 
She could get around and visit all 
the other mothers on the maternity 
floor and exchange all the vital 
statistics that are so dear to the 
hearts of new mothers—was it your 
first?, was it a girl or boy?, how 
much did it weigh?, how many 
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children are there at home and 
what are their ages? 


While she was on one of these 
tours one day around the Mater- 
nity floor who should she run into 
but the Planned Parenthood Asso- 
ciation! Now don’t misunderstand— 
they weren’t having a meeting, but 
Mrs. P. P. Smythe, the secretary 
of the local chapter, had had one 
of her “planned” babies just a few 
days previous. As she and Mrs. 
John Q. exchanged the usual sta- 
tistics things went smoothly until 
they got as far as the children at 
home and their ages. 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed. 
“Your health will be ruined if you 
continue to have children so quick- 
ly and you'll never be able to take 
care of them—they’ll be a burden 
on you and on society.” 

“I doubt it,” countered Mrs. 
John Q. “It seems to me that it 
isn’t how many children a mother 
has but rather the type of person 
a mother is that determines wheth- 
er the children will be a burden. 

“If a mother is a true mother 
and alive to her responsibilities her 
children, no matter how few or 
how many, will grow to be decent 
members of society. There are lots 
of mothers with only two children, 
spaced three and four years apart, 
who neglect them. I think it would 
be better to train women in the 
art of motherhood, rather than in 
the art of evading motherhood.” 

As Mrs. P. P. Smythe saw that 
Mrs. John Q. was warming to her 
subject she hastily changed the 
conversation into less controversial 
channels, but as Mrs. John Q. left 
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the room she did feel elated to 
think that she got at least one point 
across. 

It was shortly after the birth of 
her third baby that Mrs. John Q. 
joined the Altar and Rosary Society 
and she found it quite an exper- 
ience; in fact, she was amazed at 
the amount of “chitchat” women 
could find to exchange. She was 
at a reception for new members 
one night and after listening to a 
discussion on the price of shoes for 
children, the square dance lessons 
at the local youth center, the high 
cost of inflationary living, and Mrs. 
Brown’s new fur coat, she was be- 
ginning to wonder if Father Gil- 
vary, the principal speaker of the 
evening, would have a chance to 
say anything. But that particular 
night Father Gilvary really outdid 
himself and Mrs. John Q. was once 
more amazed—this time at the si- 
lence that pervaded the hall while 
he spoke. His subject was Woman- 
hood—especially from a Christian 
standpoint—and there wasn’t a 


woman in the hall who wasn’t 
stirred. 

The next day as she was sweep- 
ing up the daily quota of crumbs 
from the kitchen floor for about 
the fourth time she was still think- 
ing about it; in particular the part 
where Father had told of his own 
mother—how before the birth of 
her tenth child her husband was 
killed in the mines and she had to 
take in washings in order to make 
a living for her fatherless family. 
But she accepted the challenge and 
made a go of things. 

“And here we are,” thought Mrs. 
John Q., “just a generation later 
and so many mothers are afraid 
to have any children and yet we 
have every modern convenience to 
make rearing a family easier. We're 
afraid to accept the challenge, 
we're afraid to be leaders. No 
wonder there’s such a lack of the 
right kind of leadership in the 
world today. But here’s one 
mother,” she vowed, “who'll take 
her parenthood as it comes.” 


War Wisdom 


Nowadays, they tell us, it costs $55,000 to kill one enemy 
soldier. Even a child can see that is bad business. 

The Dey of Algiers thought so, too, at the close of the 17th 
century. During those days, Louis XIV once sent a fleet against 
him to bombard Algiers. The expedition effected little damage 
and cost the French king 25,000,000 francs. When the Dey heard 
about it, he immediately sat down and wrote Louis a note. “If 
only you had told me,” he said, “I would gladly have burned 
down the whole town for half the sum!”—Perpetual Help. 


An expert is one who knows more and more about less and 


less.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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Neither Child Nor Adult 


Teen Age 


William A. FitzGerald, Ph. D. 


(CHILDREN and young people 
always should prove interesting 
and exciting to their parents. Like- 
wise, parents should prove just as 
interesting and exciting to their 
children. Certainly no other peri- 
od in the life of young people is 
of more interest and excitement to 
them and to their parents than the 
teen-age period. 

The teen age is the age of en- 
thusiasm. Principles learned earlier 
and reinforced at this period, and 
absorbed with idealism, last 
through the years and are the basis 
of adult character. The teen-age 
period is that of the proper prep- 
aration for life as an adult, the 
ability to face life with its realities 
and its constant struggles and dif- 
fering problems. 


It is the period when the young 
person, who has some characteris- 
tics of childhood and some of 
adulthood, is neither child nor 
adult. This period should be one 
of intellectual and spiritual growth 
as well as a period of glandular 
change and physical development. 
During this period the teen-ager 
who no longer is a child but as yet 
is not an adult continues his prep- 
aration for adulthood. 


The teen-ager’s interests should 


be well rounded with continuing 
intellectual curiosity. Mental and 
physical discipline should develop. 
Reality should be as much a part 
of the teen-ager as lofty idealism. 
As a civilized cohesive personality 
the teen-ager should consider not 
only his own rights and privileges, 
but also the rights and privileges 
of his neighbor. Mere cultivation 
of certain arts or sciences during 
the teen-age period may develop 
a cultured but not necessarily a 
civilized person. 

This period is a preparation for 
most persons to enter the married 
state, to cooperate in parenthood, 
and to take active part in the life 
of the community. Accordingly, 
how necessary is it that the entire 
personality be properly developed 
so that the realities and the nec- 
essary adjustments of adulthood 
can be faced honestly, enthusias- 
tically, and with a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

During this period boys and 
girls want to be recognized as in- 
dividuals. Parents can assist by 
offering suitable affection, real in- 
terest in their varied activities and 
enthusiasms, sympathetic under- 
standing of their problems and in- 
telligent encouragement and guid- 
ance in their projects and plans. 


TEEN AGE IS EXCITING 


Young people want to belong 
as an integral part of the social 
group. Likewise, they want inde- 
pendence. As parents we should 
see that we consider them always 
as individual personalities within 
our family group, and we should 
guide them in good judgment that 
they can be permitted the neces- 
sary and increasing use of this urge 
to freedom. 


We should permit and encour- 
age our young people to grow up 
and we should delegate oppor- 
tunities to develop in independ- 
ence so that when they leave the 
teen ages they are prepared to 
act as adults who will be able to 
enjoy their privileges and assume 
their responsibilities without de- 
pendence on us. Although we 
train them in the principles of re- 
spect for authority—we must grad- 
ually emancipate them from our 
own domination. 

Our teen ager enjoys new experi- 
ences and adventures and new per- 
sons. We should encourage these 
desires for new _ experiences 


through trips, association with in-. 
-teresting persons and, vicariously, 


through books and other commun- 
ication arts. Our responsibility is 
to control and to direct into right 
channels these urges for new ex- 
periences, new adventures, new 
friends. In the home we can dis- 
cuss them, we can initiate many of 
the activities, we can see and help 
to evaluate the new friends. 
Since most teen agers are in the 
high school period, we, as parents, 
can encourage the wholesome ideal 
that learning in itself is a most 


il 


satisfying adventure and _ that 
school experiences and associa- 
tion with school friends are prepar- 
ations for adulthood. 


Young people want their own 
possessions. As parents we should 
encourage the acquisition and care 
of personal possessions. As much 
as possible young people should 
have their own rooms, furnishings 
should be selected and arranged, 
at least partially by them. Their 
own desks and their own books 
should be as much a part of their 
possessions as their own clothing. 
Their rooms and their possessions 
should be respected by all mem- 
bers of the family. With this 
possession can develop appropriate 
pride in the care and preservation 
of the materials possessed. 


Young people want to prove 
their abilities to themselves and to 
others. In any home opportuni- 
ties for this can be developed by 
the usual chores, such as caring 
for the lawn and shopping, as well 
as in intellectual and physical ex- 
pression. Thus, parents can en- 
courage accomplishment not only 
in music, in the language arts, in 
regular duties but also in spiritual 
and pious activities. We can and 
should encourage economic respon- 
sibility. 

Young people want to be secure. 
The home gives security. It is the 
base from which young people can 
work and to which they can return 
for encouragement and strength. 

Our chief objective should be 
the development in our teen-ager 
of a stable, integral personality. 
The attitudes which are absorbed 
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at home become the habits or re- 
peated acts which contribute to- 
ward the total personality of the 
young man and young woman. 


As parents our attitudes are most 
important since the force of ex- 
ample, as we know, is very great. 
Attitudes, in parents, of friendli- 
ness, kindliness, restraint, toler- 
ance, love of persons, hatred of 
evils, will be reflected in the atti- 
tudes of children. As parents we 
must realize that our attitudes as 
much as our personal actions and 
our parental directions and instruc- 
tions are absorbed by them. 

In the home we want whole- 
some relationships between our- 
selves, as parents, and our teen- 
agers. Mutual trust is necessary. 
Likewise, we want emotional 
warmth and real affection so that 
our young people will turn to us 
for the information, help, and 
counsel which we can offer. 

The teen-age period, commonly 
adverted to as the period of adol- 
escence, calls for an adjustment in 
all areas of human conduct toward 
wholesome maturity. Naturally, 
the earlier training is reflected 
through the application and under- 
standing of many principles and 
actions which were learned earlier 
but which now are comprehended 
in the light of blossoming adult- 
hood. Therefore, in the struggle 
of young people to leave childhood 
behind them and in the desire to 
move on to adulthood we must as- 
sist and encourage at all times. 

In no place is this more appar- 
ent than in our personal obligation 
to train our teen-agers in a whole- 
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some, healthy, yet spiritual ap- 
proach to sex. We need to unfold, 
as the need arises, and based on 
preliminary training absorbed 
through childhood, the function 
and purpose of sex. No better 
preliminary approach can there be 
than that furnished by such mys- 
teries as the Annunciation, Visita- 
tion and Nativity. 

Educability of the emotions is 
most necessary because emotions 
play so much a part in the life of 
all of us and because so many of 
the maladjustments and collapses 
in adult life are due to a lack of 
emotional control which, of course, 
is a form of selfishness. So, with 
our training in sex we need more 
than to instruct in the physiology 
of sex: we need to develop right 
attitudes toward the appreciation 
of the meaningfulness of sex in all 
spheres of life. Rather than ignor- 
ing or attempting to eliminate, we 
should aim to its salutary control. 
This is tied in with the education 
of the emotions. We must not for- 
get that most boys at 18 and 19 
will be established in barracks far 
from home environment and we 
must see that they are prepared 
for that new life beforehand. 

We must try to protect but we 
must not so protect that we crush. 
Likewise, we want to develop the 
ideal of perfection but we must 
always realize that the ideal is not 
always fulfilled. We must encour- 
age our teen-agers to learn to use, 
but to control, their imaginations 
and likewise voluntarily to control 
their. powers of attention. 
Actually, we want to develop 
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within our teen-agers a sound phil- 
osophy of life and death. As Chris- 
tians we should make use of all 
the opportunities which flow from 
our Faith. Here again we must 
remember always that our attitudes 
and actions are much more apt to 
impress than our words. Family 
attendance at Mass and family re- 
ception of the Sacraments, family 
discussion of the Sunday instruc- 
tion, family participation in medi- 
tation and recitation of the Rosary, 
family blessing at meals are a few 
examples of action and attitude 
which demonstrate religion in life. 


Presence in the home of those 
attitudes and actions and those 
possessions which develop social 
consciousness, individual responsi- 
bility, a cultivation of taste and the 
appreciation of a proportion in val- 
ues is most necessary. Books and 
periodicals of all kinds—for study, 
appreciation, recreation, relaxa- 
tion, inspiration, reference, voca- 
tional guidance should be easily 
accessible in the home. 


Opportunities for the develop- 
ment of interest in music and the 
dramatic arts can be fostered not 
only through instruction but also 
by encouragement and proper use 
of musical instruments, movies, 
radio and television, family attend- 
ance at concerts and plays. In 
home study, parents should assist 
not by performing the tasks but 
by assisting in the problems which 
arise. Social encouragement is 
brought about by assisting teen- 
agers in the selection of suitable 
clothes at the right time and for 
the right occasion, by helping and 


overseeing the parties of this peri- 
od, by encouraging grace and 
poise in external actions. 


Parents should take an interest- 
ed and active part in the formal 
education of teen-agers. They 
should know the teachers to whom 
they have entrusted their children, 
and who are auxiliaries to the fam- 
ily, and they should know about, 
cooperate in and encourage school 
plans and activities. 


In Father Keller’s inspiring 
“Three Minutes a Day” are quoted 
the thoughts of Mrs. James F. 
McConnell, a busy mother of many 
children. I should like to close 
with her words: 


“We know that at the very 
core and center of every so-called 
social problem lies the problem of 
the home. And the heart of the 


home is the woman. 


“She is the creative unit of So- 
ciety. What she makes of herself, 
she makes of her family and of her 
home. Where there are love and 
truth and virtue and piety within 
her, they are within the walls of 
her home. But these things within 
her nourished by Divine Grace, 
and cherished in human devotion, 
are never to be contained by walls. 
Her children take them from her, 
out into the world with them. 


“So. the woman who guards and 
guides the home sends forth men 
who alone are strong enough to 
guard all the other worthy citadels 
of the nation, and of civilization 
itself. Her spiritual inwardness 
creates all the outward triumphs 
of this world.” 
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A Beautiful Ceremony 


The Woman 
at the Altar Rail 


VERY once in a while, in our 
church, we see a woman step 

to the altar rail alone. The priest 
and an acolyte come out. The 
priest sprinkles holy water on her, 
he says a few prayers in Latin, 
she takes one end of his stole in her 
hand, and a moment later the brief 
ceremony is over. Have you ever 
wondered what was going on? 

If you inquired, you probably 
heard that this ritual was known 
as the “churching of women.” You 
may have learned that it was a 
ceremony reserved for Catholic 
women who have recently had a 
child. And you may have wond- 
ered why all mothers do not per- 
form the ceremony with the priest. 

Let’s answer the last question 
first. This beautiful ceremony is 
recommended for all new mothers, 
but it is not compulsory. The 
Church authorities do not even 
consider it a venial sin for the 
mother to omit it. 

Let’s consider the name of the 
ceremony. It is called “churching,” 
which is a poor title indeed, but 
which helps to explain its origin. 
The proper name is the “blessing 
of a woman after childbirth.” The 
name of “churching” sprang up be- 
cause of its origin in a ceremony 


prescribed by the old Jewish law. 


Vera B. and Louis C. Fink 


The Jewish idea was that Eve, the 
original mother, had been penal- 
ized for her first sin, and that pen- 
alty was passed on to all subse- 
quent mothers. “In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children,” says the 
Old Testament. 

The Jews were not suggesting 
that child-bearing was sinful, but 
that mothers must pay the penalty 
transmitted from Eve. Hence their 
law required that every mother 
perform certain ceremonies before 
she might return to church. 

With the coming of Mary, the 
world’s idea changed about 
woman’s position. Motherhood was 
raised to a new dignity, and under 
the Christian law this ceremony we 
are talking about became one of 
thanksgiving. 

You see, Mary herself submitted 
to the Jewish rite of purification 
after Jesus was born. Early Chris- 
tian women followed that practice, 
and our present custom was born. 

How is it performed? Well, the 
new mother appears at the altar- 
rail, preferably in her parish 
church, (and the ceremony is nev- 
er performed anywhere except in 
a church or chapel, even in emer- 
gencies) and kneels there. The 
priest and his acolyte come out. 
The mother holds a lighted candle 
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while the priest sprinkles her with 
holy water and says, “The Lord’s is 
the earth and the fullness thereof. 
She shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord, and mercy from God her 
salvation; because this is the gen- 
eration of those who seek the 
Lord.” 

Then the mother grasps one end 
of the priest’s stole (the long, nar- 
row cloth he wears around his 
neck.) This action signifies that the 
woman is being led into the 
church, and the priest says, “Enter 
into the temple of God, and adore 
the Son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Who has given thee fruit- 
fulness.” After the Kyrie Eleison 
and the Our Father, the priest says 
a prayer in which he asks God to 
“look kindly on this Thy hand- 
maid, who has come to Thy temple 
joyfully for thanksgiving.” 

Then he blesses her, saying, 
“May peace and the blessing of 
God Almighty, the Father and 
Son and Holy Ghost, descend up- 


You will notice in these prayers 
that the blessing is intended for 
the mother. For that reason, she 
comes to the altar alone—not even 
bringing her baby in most cases, 
although this is sometimes done. 
The purpose, of course, is to pre- 
sent the child to God and obtain 
for it the Church’s blessing. 


We see that the “blessing of a 
woman after childbirth” (or 
“churching,” as people will prob- 
ably continue to call it) is a very 
worthwhile custom. It asks special 
blessings for the mother, including 
the grace to raise her child proper- 
ly. It is a form of thanksgiving, 
too—and this is what makes it so 
distinct from the Jewish ceremony 
which probably suggested it. 


It has never been compulsory. 
Several bishops have tried to make 
it a matter of duty and obligation 
to perform this rite, but the Holy 
See has never approved that step. 
Nevertheless, it remains a pious 


on thee and remain forever. and beautiful custom, one cer- 
Amen.” tainly worth following. 
Peace 


When confused and unbelieving 
minds begin to listen, and to heed 


The Words of Christ 


They give up hate and greed! 
In all Nations, wars will cease 
When all the World—United—in 


one fold 


With humble hearts, bowed down in 


prayer, 
Ask God for Peace. 


—Margaret Dolan O’Connor 
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Only The Home Can Stop It 


DRUG ADDICTION 
—— Among Youth— 


Rev. Andrew P. Maloney 


“THE suddenness with which the 

drug problem has arisen has 
caught every community unpre- 
pared to cope with it adequately. 
In larger communities plans are 
being accelerated to protect our 
children by preventing the impor- 
tation and sale of drugs and by 
intensifying efforts to apprehend 
and punish those who, by selling 
narcotics to children, would de- 
stroy them and our American way 
of life. 


Enforcement offices say that 
there have always been a few 
youths who have used narcotics in 
the past. However, the numbers 
addicted to the drug habit have 
increased at a most distressing rate 
in the past years. Yet, even if the 
actual number of children involved 
is not astronomical, the temporary 
or permanent injury to a few 
would spur all sensible persons to 
join forces for the purpose of pro- 
tecting them. 


The habit-forming drugs are 
opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine 
and marijuana. Authorities say 
there is little or no evidence that 
opium is being sold to children. 
Morphine and heroin which are 
derived from opium, cocaine which 


is producd from the erythroxylan 


coca leaves, and marijuana which 
comes from an East Indian hemp 
plant, cause physical and mental 
disturbances that become increas- 
ingly more pronounced and serious 
the longer the drug is taken. 


Marijuana cigarettes are often 
offered as “bait” to the unsuspect- 
ing child who frequently, because 
of his associations or desires for 
additional emotional thrills, will 
subsequently start using cocaine 
or heroin. Those who sell mari- 
juana cigarettes, as a rule, sell the 
other narcotics also, and frequently 
entice the marijuana smoker into 
the use of a narcotic. In a short 
time a deeply seated addiction is 
formed. 


The means used by the “push- 
ers” (peddlers) are as varied as 
their particular environments, and 
their own ideas suggest how they 
can successfully distribute their 
wares and escape detection. A 
“pusher” may wait in the street or 
park his automobile around school 
buildings, playgrounds, youth cen- 
ters, or other locations where chil- 
dren are apt to gather. He will 
start a conversation with a child 
and ask him if he doesn’t want to 
have a “nice” experience or to “get 
a lift.” He may then give the child 
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some morphine, cocaine, heroin or 
a marijuana cigarette, and tell him, 
if he likes it, to come around to- 
morrow and he will give him some 
more. 


Over a period of a few days, he 
may give the child three or four 
doses because, after taking this 
amount of narcotics, the child de- 
velops a strong desire for it and he 
is then an addict. At this point, 
the “pusher” has the child in his 
clutches. He will tell the child 
that he cannot continue to give 
him this substance for nothing any 
longer, and that he must pay for 
it. Because of the irresistible crav- 
ing for the drug that has been pro- 
duced, the individual may steal 
from his family or from others, 
participate in hold-ups, break into 
homes or places of business—or, in 
the case of girls, have recourse to 
prostitution in order to obtain mon- 
ey with which to purchase the 
narcotics. Usually, it is only when 
youths are apprehended by the po- 
lice for these delinquencies that 
their addiction to narcoties be- 
comes known. 

Again, the “pusher” may tell the 
child to get three or four of his 
friends to buy the drug and he will 
give him his allowance gratis. 
Thus, this dreadfully pernicious 
practice continues to expand and 
envelop many other innocent vic- 
tims. 

_ It would appear from the experi- 
ences of educators, social workers 
and police that in a large percent- 
age of cases, the youngsters who 
use narcotics are members of clubs 
or gangs. However, many are in- 


duced to use one of these drugs by 
a friend who attends the same 
school or lives in the same neigh- 
borhood. They are, for the most 
part, children who are emotionally 
starved and are seeking “a thrill’ or 
feel forced to try the drug in order 
to “keep face,” to avoid the brand 
of cowardice. There are other in- 
stances where children take the 
drug merely out of curiosity. Re- 
gardless of the reason for taking 
narcotics, it seems that none of 
these children, when they first 
start to take them, has the slight- 
est understanding of the ultimate 
destructive effects these drugs will 
have on his total mental health. 


Health and _ hospital depart- 
ments, social and recreation and 
health agencies, have very import- 
ant responsibilities for providing 
the necessary medical care, social 
and medical treatment which chil- 
dren addicted to the use of nar- 
cotics need and should receive. 
The schools have an important role 
to play in detecting children who 
already have become users of these 
drugs, in cooperating with the 
proper authorities to secure the 
appropriate treatment for such 
children, and in the apprehension 
of those who are illicitly selling 
narcotics. 

In addition, through their health 
education programs and by ex- 
plaining clearly and convincingly 
the destructive effects of these 
drugs on an_ individual's total 


health, the parish school is in a 
strategic position to prevent chil- 
dren from becoming victims of 
The teachers who are 


this habit. 
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to give this instruction should be 
selected very carefully, especially 
chosen for their already demon- 
strated ability to win the confi- 
dence and respect of children. 

The responsibility to help our 
youth to develop and to acquire 
total health in order that they will 
not have the desire to seek or ac- 
cept the offerings of these drugs 
(destroyers alike of body and spir- 
it) extends to all community agen- 
cies, public and private. However, 
the only agency which can effec- 
tively fill youthful needs in such 
wise as to eliminate this dreaded 
habit is the home. 

The home must provide the ef- 
fective influences and domestic ex- 
periences which will mould a 
healthy personality in the child. 
Unfortunately, the homely virtues 
which made America great and 
strong are vanishing. Many rea- 
sons may be adduced to explain 
this situation—for example, the im- 
pact of World War II, the fear and 
constant threat of continued ag- 
gression in the world, a high tax 
structure and high living costs, the 
coddling of criminal influences 
(such as gambling, which spawns 
criminality), are just a few. There 
is hardly a home in America to- 
day where parents and children 
are not subject to anxieties, fears 
and feelings of insecurity. The do- 
mestic fortress will be strengthen- 
ed when its defenders, the parents, 
learn that virtue is the sign and 
outcome of God's grace. 

The home was effective in the 
past, largely because parents and 
children spent a large part of their 
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‘inconsistent with truth, 


free time living, not existing to- 
gether. They were essentially re- 
ligious, and their ethical convic- 
tions were expressed in their daily 
lives as well as by their attendance 
at Mass and the reception of the 
Sacraments. It was recognized by 
all that certain things were wrong 
and others were right, because the 
laws of God and His Spouse pro- 
vided the norms of conduct. 


Our forebearers did not believe 
that everything is relative—which 
is the application of the old can- 
ard that the end justifies the 
means, and it matters little that 
the means used are in themselves 
justice, 
charity, purity, and honesty. The 
world’s slogan is “Don't get 
caught!” Children living in such an 
environment, and it exists at every 
socio-economic level, are emotion- 
ally immature and insecure. Natur- 
ally, they are ready victims for 
any experience that will provide a 
new emotional thrill. 

Children today have to rely for 
so much of their training on 
schools, churches, and numerous 
and varied types of recreational 
programs away from the home and 
parental influence, that they are 
deprived of love and the oppor- 
tunity of loving—of the opportun- 
ity to contribute to and to benefit 
from the richness of family life. 
They thus fail to develop reverence 
for the rights of others, and in- 
stead revel in the stultifying experi- 
ences of self-love. They have little 
understanding of God and His 
goodness, of our corresponding ob- 
ligations, to Him as the Supreme 
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Judge of mankind, and of the nec- 
essity to assume personal respon- 
sibility for their behavior as it 
relates to the family and the com- 
munity. 

Due to the inevitable sense of 
insecurity from these emotional 
and ethical deprivations, the clergy 
and the educators are seriously 
handicapped in making their nec- 
essary and valuable contribution to 
the healthy development of emo- 
tionally and morally mature chil- 
dren. 

It is essential to the common 
good that we eliminate and pre- 
vent this serious problem of nar- 


cotic addiction among children and 
youths, but in preventing and solv- 
ing any situation affecting children 
we must program our activities so 
that the home becomes more effec- 
tive and parents more concerned in 
the spiritual, social and_ political 
training of their children. 

If a child does not enjoy moral 
and emotional health, as well as 
intellectual and physical fitness, 
he is not only denied the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying that which. is 
his birthright, but he is also being 
fashioned into a destructive force 
to plague the corrupt an irrelig- 
ious society which developed him. 


“Well, it ls 1962! Shall we 
to get each other. this 
or shall we have another budget 
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The Right Woman 


A Short Story 


Norah Smaridge 


WHEN Marion Larsen told her 

husband how she had acci- 
dentally met her old employer 
while shopping, Jim Larsen only 
half-listened. But when she ex- 
plained that Mr. Fenwick wanted 
her to take her old job back Jim 
stared, frowning. 

“So what? You've no need to go 
out to work, honey. We're doing 
okay—I'll always be able to provide 
for my family, I hope.” 

“Of course you will, dear,” Mar- 
ion said warmly. “It’s just—well, 
extra money’s handy today. And 
we ought to be putting more aside 
if we expect to send Billy to college 
some day.” Gaining courage, she 
added quickly, “I wouldn't take 
just any old job, honey. But Mr. 
Fenwick always thought a lot of 
me, and he'll make things easy. 
Why, he said I can come ‘in at 
9:30, and most days I can leave at 
4:30. You won't even notice I'm 
not home.” 

“The kids will. The kids need 
you around—” 

“Not the way I'll fix things,” 
Marion interrupted. “I’ve got it all 
thought out. Billy’s at school all 
day now, and Lorna at. play- 
school in the morning. I’m going to 
find some nice woman to look after 
things.” 4g 
“You'll have to pay her plenty!” 


“Not if we give her room and 
board,” Marion said triumphantly. 
“There’s dozens of older women 
who'd be glad of a home and 
pocket-money. Remember _ that 
boarding-house Jean Harper used 
to live in—it was full of single 
women!” eyes sparkled. 
“Jean’ll be here next week; she’s 
coming back to New York to settle. 
If I haven’t found a nice person 
by then, I'll ask Jean if she knows 
anyone.” 

It wasn’t easy, winning Jim 
round. But she got his permission 
finally—provided she found the 
right woman. 


Finding the right woman wasn’t 
as simple as she’d expected, Mar- 
ion decided a week later. Most of 
those who replied to her ad were 
too old, and the two efficient ones 
had such grim faces she felt sure 
they didn’t love children. And she 
wouldn’t dream of leaving Billy 
and Lorna with anyone but a 
gentle, kind woman. 

Still, she had another week to 
look. And tomorrow she was lunch- 
ing with Jean. Back in her old 
boarding-house room, Jean would 
very likely know some widow or 
old maid with a tiny income, who'd 
be glad of a congenial home. 

Dressing to meet Jean the next 
morning, Marion put on her bright- 
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est hat, got into a mood of delib- 
erate gaiety. Jean affected her that 
way. Because, though she was a 
darling, you felt as if you had to 
cheer her up, stiffen her backbone. 
Jean had always been shy, sensi- 
tive, one of the unlucky ones. An 
orphan, she had married unexpec- 
tedly two years ago, and left for 
California, wildly happy. But with- 
in eighteen months her husband 
was killed in action in Korea. Now 
Jean was coming back to New 
York, to look for a job. 


“Jean, honey!” Meeting her in 
the cafe, Marion hugged her 
warmly. What a frail, pretty thing 
she was. When you looked at her, 
you saw a cottage, flowers and 
peace. Not that Jean would be 
much good in the country, Marion 
remembered, amused. Spiders ter- 
rified her and a mouse sent her in- 
to hysterics. And you couldn’t pos- 
sibly imagine her killing a chicken! 

“Oh Marion, it’s wonderful to be 
here,” Jean said. “At least I’ve got 
friends in New York. How’s Jim— 
how're the children!” 

Marion told her, trying to mini- 
mize her own happiness, her glow- 
ing pride in her family; it seemed 
cruel to rub it in to Jean, who had 
lost so much. 

But Jean urged her on, wanting 
to know about Marion’s life. So 
that, soon, she found herself telling 
Jean her problem about finding the 
right woman. 

They were near the end of their 
lunch when Jean suddenly flushed 
scarlet. “Listen,” she said. “You— 
wouldn’t consider me, I suppose? 
I mean—well, you know how I 


‘love children. And of course I'd 


respect your privacy. I wouldn't 
be in the way. Id visit friends in 
the evenings—or read and sew in 
my room—” 

“Why, Jean.” Marion stared. 
“Honey, we couldn’t afford—” 


“I wouldn't want much, just 
whatever you can manage,” Jean 
said quickly. “I’ve plenty — of 
clothes. It’d be worth anything to 
live in a real home.” 


Marion’s head whirled. “Let me 
think it over, dear,” she said. 
“We'll talk about it tonight. Jim’s 
calling for you—he’s going to bring 
you out to have supper with us and 
see the kids .. .” 

All the way home, Marion’s 
mind buzzed with plans. It would 
be a wonderful solution; the chil- 
dren would love Jean. She was 
sweet-tempered, gentle, with love- 
ly manners. She’d be good to them, 
good for them. 

She was tempted, over the chil- 
dren’s supper, to mention the mat- 
ter to them; she had to start pre- 
paring them for her own absence, 
anyway. But on second thought 
she decided to leave explanations 
to Jim. He was so clever with the 
children, so reassuring. 

They were romping after supper, 
and she was giving Lorna a piggy- 
back ride when, breathless and 
laughing, Marion caught her foot 
in the rug and stumbled. Together 
they crashed to the floor. Marion, 
rolling sideways, was conscious of 
a sharp pain as she hit her head 
against Billy’s toy engine. 

Ignoring herself, she scrambled 
to pick Lorna up—and her heart 
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thudded. Lorna had cut her fore- 
head; blood was flowing freely. 
There was a moment of stunned 
silence; then the child began to 
scream. 


“Okay, honey, okay,” Marion 
soothed her. She groped for a 
handkerchief, clapped it against 
Lorna’s head, thinking fast. This 
looked nasty; it might need a 
stitch. Better get her to the doctor 
right away. 

Calling a warning to Billy, she 
left the house, Lorna in her arms. 
Fortunately Doctor Wilson was 
only half-a-block away. 

It wasn’t until Doctor Wilson 
carried Lorna off that Marion went 
limp, realized she was trembling. 
Everything had happened so fast! 

“Nothing fatal!” Doctor Wilson 
returned in a little while with the 
bandaged Lorna. “I’ve taken a 
couple of stitches. Better get her 
to bed, keep her quiet.” He added, 
“How'd it happen?” 

“My fault!” Marion smiled rue- 
fully. “I was cutting up, giving her 
a piggyback ride, and I slipped 
and fell with her—” 

“If it wasn’t that, it’d be some- 
thing else!” Doctor Wilson was 
young, breezy. “Kids spend half 
their days getting into trouble. For- 
tunately it’s seldom fatal.” He 
smiled at her. “Mothers keep their 
heads.” 

In the bustle of getting Lorna 
home and to bed, of telling Billy 
every word of what had happened, 
Marion forgot that Jean was com- 
ing. She warmed some milk for 
Lorna, coaxed Billy to start wash- 
ing for bed, and was telling Lorna 
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a bed-time story when the key 
turned in the lock. 

“Goodness, it’s Daddy already,” 
she told Lorna. “And Jean. Lie 
quiet, now, and I'll send Daddy 
up to kiss you goodnight.” 

“’N see my bandage,” Lorna 
said proudly. 

“And see your bandage,” Mar- 
ion repeated, kissing her. She went 
quickly downstairs, calling out a 
greeting to Jean. Then, in a few 
words, she told Jim about the acci- 
dent, reassured him that every- 
thing was all right. 


“But what about you?” he asked. 
“Say, turn round! There’s blood on 
your blouse.” Gently his fingers 
explored the back of her head. 
“You’ve a bump—and you gave 
yourself a bit of a gash, too. Your 
hair’s all matted—” 

Marion put up her hand, sur- 
prised. “Oh, it’s nothing. You 
should have seen poor little Lorna, 
though! It looked worse than it was 
—it always does. Blood all over the 
place—” 

She stopped. She had forgotten 
Jean. Now she heard a little gasp 
and turned to see Jean, white and 
sick-looking, swaying as if she were 
going to faint. 

“Catch her!” Marion cried. “I 
forgot, Jim—Jean can’t bear the 
sight of blood, even the thought of 
it.” Contritely, she helped him 
get Jean into the living-room, to 
the settee. “I’m sorry, Jean honey. 
Sit right there—I'll get you a cup 
of coffee.” 

She was out in the kitchen when 
realization came, sharp and start- 
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ling. Jean went to pieces in an 
emergency. She hadn’t what it 
took. She couldn’t even stand the 
sight of blood... 

And, with children, there were 
so many emergencies. So many ac- 
cidents, cuts and bruises and spills, 
big and small. 

Marion found herself trembling. 
If Jean were here and one of the 
children had an accident, Jean 
would be useless. Then—why, any- 
thing could happen. It might be 
serious. Suppose Billy or Lorna 
had a bad fall some day, or cut 
themselves seriously—and Jean lost 
her head? 

Marion felt sick at the thought. 
She stood there, trembling, seeing 
all the dangerous possibilities. 


It took more than sweetness and 
kindness to look after children, 
didn’t it? It took—well, experience, 
the sort of hard-won knowledge 
that every mother learns. 

She couldn’t risk her children! 
She must have been crazy to think 
of that job with Mr. Fenwick. 
Compared with the children, what 
did extra money matter! 

Carrying in the coffee, Marion 
smiled reassurance at Jean. Maybe 
they could still have Jean here, as 
a roomer. But she couldn't give 
Jean the job of looking after the 
children. Jean wasn’t the right 
woman. Where children were con- 
cerned, Marion thought warmly, 
there was really only one “right 
woman” for the job—their mother. 


Benedictines In Scotland 


Most of the old cathedrals and abbeys of Scotland became 
ruins after the Reformation. Recently, however, the beautiful 
Priory of Pluscarden was given to the Benedictine monks of the 
Cassinese Congregation of the Primitive Observance, and mem- 
bers of the Order who have taken up their residence there and 
are engaged in restoring the old buildings are always interested 
to meet Catholic visitors. 

The buildings of Pluscarden are largely of the 14th century, 
and, although the church itself is in ruins, some of the other 
buildings are still in good repair. They make an imposing group, 
built in characteristic Scottish Gothic style, in a countryside of 
wooded hills in the northern province of Moray. 

In several districts of the Highlands and in some of the 
beautiful, remote islands of the Hebrides, there are communities 
that have always remained Catholic. Visitors from many Eur- 
opean countries, used to a countryside inhabited by a Catholic 
peasantry, often find themselves most at home in such a place 
as the Island of Barra.—The Bulletin. 


Broadmindedness is often nothing but flatheadedness.— 
Fulton Sheen. 
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Because of Gamma Globulin ... 


NOBODY Should Get Measles” 


O. A. Battista 


Pz a child is exposed to measles 

winter or spring, the 
Mich are he will have only a 
light attack and recover promptly. 
A substance called gamma globulin 
may help protect him. Made from 
the blood donations of adults who 
have had measles, it has been used 
effectively in preventing and min- 
imizing measles epidemics. Inject- 
ed a few days after exposure this 
blood protein shortens the duration 
and lessens the discomfort of 
measles—the fever, cold and sen- 
sitivity to light—and yet permits 
a child to build up his immunity 
against further attacks. 

Measles, also known by the 
name rubeola, has been recognized 
for centuries. In early times it was 
often confused with scarlet fever 
and sometimes with smallpox and 
other eruptive conditions. It occurs 
in all climates, affects people of 
every race, and shows no prefer- 
ence in regard to sex. Under six 
months of age, however, it is un- 
common. This is because the 
mother generally has had measles 
and on that account substances 
that afford temporary protection 
are transmitted to the child before 
birth. But after six months of age 
protection wanes, and by the age 
of one year the najetiy-« are sus- 
ceptible. 
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In large cities attacks are limit- 
ed almost entirely. to young chil- 
dren. In small towns, villages, and 
rural districts, there is a tendency 
for the disease to attack older chil- 
dren and adults. The greatest pre- 
valence is noted during the winter 
and spring months with the peak 
in April, May, or June. 

Measles is caused by a virus that 
gains entry to the body by way of 
the nose and mouth and attacks the 
mucous membranes. As a conse- 
quence, the respiratory passages 
become inflamed. The inflamma- 
tion produced in the air passages of 
the lungs is known as bronchitis, 
and as a consequence of this irri- 
tation, a cough is produced. The 
eyes become inflamed and the lin- 
4 of the nostrils is likewise affect- 


All the symptoms are suggestive 
of the common cold: sneezing, con- 
gestion of the nasal mucous mem- 
branes, and a metallic or brassy 
cough. Temperature is usually 102 
F. to 104 F. A rash may appear on 
the second or third day; the rash 
is generalized, and fades quickly. 
On the third and fourth days 
catarrhal symptoms become accen- 
tuated. 

The skin rash appears first about 
the face and neck, behind the ears, 
on the forehead, and later on the 
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chest. Thereafter it spreads, pro- 
gressing from above downward to 
include the extremities and trunk. 
The early rash is light pink and in- 
dividual lesions are pinhead in size. 
The spots increase in size and 
number. In some areas they re- 
main discrete, but others 
coalesce, and become progressively 
deeper red in color until by the 
fifth or sixth day of the rash, a 
brownish discoloration has __re- 
placed the bright pink and red 
noted at the onset. Fading and pig- 
mentation of the lesions occur, and 
this staining may be seen as long 


as two weeks after appearance of 
the rash. 


The incubation period of 
measles varies between eight and 
twelve days, with an average of 
ten. A person is not infectious dur- 
ing the incubation period except 
for one to two days before the 
first symptoms occur. In the ma- 
jority of instances transmission is 
direct by droplet infection. Articles 
freshly soiled by discharges from 
the mouth, nose, and throat of an 
infected person may also: be inf 
tious. 


Formerly it was a common cus- 
tom to placard the premises for 
measles. However, the true condi- 
tion is usually unrecognized until 
the patient is “broken out.” Con- 
sequently, as a rule, a warning sign 
could not be put up until after the 
chief danger of exposure was 
passed. 

Notwithstanding the intense 
contagiousness of measles, the life 
of the virus is brief, and it is not 
tenacious like the scarlet fever 


germ. This explains why people 
living in a home where there is a 
case of measles are permitted to 
go in and out at will, provided 
they have had measles at some 
time in the past. 


The measles virus does not cling 
to toys, books, bedding, clothing 
or furniture for long. When the 
patient has recovered, simply air- 
ing out the sickroom is sufficient 
to make it free of any danger of 
contagion. 


There is no vaccine or other pro- 
duct for establishing a lasting pro- 
tection against measles as there is 
for smallpox and diphtheria. But 
there are measures that can be 
used to afford temporary immunity 
or to ease an attack of the disease. 
For more than twenty-five years 
human convalescent measles ser- 
um has been used for such pur- 
poses. This is serum obtained from 
the blood of individuals who have 
recently recovered from measles. 
The pooled serums of healthy peo- 
ple who have had measles have al- 
so been used for the same purpose. 


Some physicians believe that no 
child under two years of age 
should be permitted to have 
measles if it can be avoided. This 
opinion is held because of the 
greater likelihood of complications, 
especially pneumonia, in the very 
young. A similar situation exists 
in respect to delicate children or 
those who are ill from some other 
disease when exposed to measles. 

In modern times measles has 
been a killer chiefly through its 
complications. Over 90% of the 
deaths from measles were due to 
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pneumonia. When the sulfa drugs 
came along and then penicillin to 


cure pneumonia, many child lives 


could be saved. 

The sulfa drugs and penicillin 
also have saved many a youngster 
from the worst results of another 
complication of measles, middle 
ear trouble and mastoiditis. Al- 
though not so often fatal as pneu- 
monia these complications are com- 


moner and in pre-sulfa days often 
led to deafness. 


The most severe complication of 
measles today is encephalomyelitis. 
This is an inflamation of the brain 
and spinal cord. Fortunately it is 
rare, because when it does occur 
it kills about 10 out of every 100 
of its victims and may leave as 
many as 65% of the survivors per- 
manently damaged in mind or 
body. 

When older children in good 
health are exposed to measles it is 
usually felt that the establishment 
of a permanent immunity is desir- 
able. This, of course, can be ac- 
complished by an ordinary attack 
of measles. Those who have had 


measles do not get it again. Con- 


sequently, when we are told of an 
individual having measles two or 
three times we are likely to doubt 
that the second or third case ac- 
tually was measles. 

Immune serum globulin can pre- 
vent measles entirely or can mod- 
ify the attack so that it is only a 
mild sickness with scarcely any 
danger of complications. Children 
under three years, sick children 
and sick grown-ups who have nev- 


er had measles if exposed to the 
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disease get a dose big enough to 
ward off an attack entirely. This 
spares them the disease which 
might prove fatal in their state. 


The immunity to measles giver 
by this big dose, however is not 
lasting. So doctors prefer to give 
healthy children, when exposed to 
measles, a dose just big enough to 
let them have a mild attack. In 
this way they get a chance to build 
up in their own bodies the anti- 
bodies that will last them the rest 
of their lives. 


The measles preventive, immune 
serum globulin, is separated from 
blood by a process developed by 
Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of Harvard. It 
is one of several fractions obtained 
from blood. Blood donations to 
the Red Cross are the principal 
source for this serum today, be- 
cause about 90% of the grown- 
ups who are giving the blood have 
had measles and developed im- 
mune globulin in their blood as a 
result. 

Measles epidemics will continue 
to recur until some suitable means 
is discovered for establishing an 
artificial immunity that will en- 
dure at least for a period of years. 

As evidence of the seriousness 
with which measles is viewed in 
England, 13,464 patients were hos- 
pitalized in London during a ten 
month period (November to Au- 
gust) in a measles epidemic a few 
years ago. 

Mothers need not worry so much 
today, however, when little John- 
ny or Mary breaks out with pink 
spots and the doctor says: “Meas- 
les!” The death rate is down to 
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one-fiftieth of what it was three 
decades ago and children don't 
get nearly as sick as they once did. 
Today measles can be such a mild 


disease for most children that 
they’re over it in no time, and with- 
out any of the complications which 
used to worry us. 


A Mother Says 


f 


‘Tm Experts’ 


Mrs. Amber B. Groom 


|_TKE everyone else, I’m occas- 

ionally “anti” something or oth- 
er. Just now I am anti-those-male 
efficiency-experts who yammer 
about the inefficiency and stupid- 
ity of some twenty or thirty mil- 
lion housewives. 

I wonder how many of these ex- 
perts ever kept house in the type 
of home in which most of us live. 
For instance, we are told not to 
store all our pots and pans in one 
place—to scatter them around 
where we'll need them. Every 
housewife is smart enough to have 
thought of that—but just where and 
on what is she going to store 
them? Few kitchens have facilities 
where one can place the salad bowl 
next the refrigerator, the sauce 
pans next the stove, the double 
boiler next the water supply, and 
so forth and so forth. When a wo- 
man moves into a house, there is 
her kitchen, period. She thanks her 
lucky stars if it has even the min- 
imum of cupboards and drawers, 
and carries on from there. 

The ideal set-up, according to 


the experts, is open shelves be- 
tween kitchen and dining room. 
A Lazy Susan also eliminates steps. 
How many kitchens have all this 
built in efficiency? I never saw 
any. But let not such trifles deter 
us—just build a new house, or re- 
fuse to rent one unless it has those 
conveniences. 

One is also admonished to re- 
move the seldom used articles. But 
what happens when the occasion 
arises when you must have that 
seldom used item? Why, you spend 
the half hour you have so effici- 
ently saved looking for it. 

Open cupboards are also the 
ideal situation. Apparently we are 
to eliminate all small children, cats, 
dogs, or other items that make life 
worthwhile but could also make 
shambles of an open cupboard. An 
occasional fly or bit of dust isn’t 
even considered. 

Don’t stand up while ironing or 
working at the sink. It hasn’t oc- 
curred to the experts that women 
stand because it gives them a faster 
“take off” to fish junior out of the 
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lily pond, or perhaps even snatch 
him out of one of those open cup- 
boards. 

As you may have heard, the 
kitchen can be and is supposed to 
be run on the order of a factory job. 
You must have your utensils “pre- 
positioned.” Sounds lovely. But just 
what factory job is subject to the 
thousand and one interruptions and 
activities that occur in a kitchen? 
If one were merely tossing a salad, 
frying eggs, or making coffee, such 
an arrangement would be possible. 
But when it comes to getting three 
varied meals every day, seven days 
a week; baking, canning, and using 
the kitchen as a play room, study, 
office, a place to wash and iron, 
and hospital for the family’s bruises 
and abrasions, “pre-positioning” 
gets a bit complicated. 

What! Wash in the kitchen? Cer- 
tainly. Not all of us have laundry 
rooms. And iron there? Oh, dear, 
yes. Some of us inefficient house- 
wives have found one can get no 
end of ironing done while watching. 
a meal in the process of coming to 
fruition. And could it be that you 
are being inefficient when you iron 
sheets, towels, and underwear be- 
cause you are short of storage space 
and ironed things store so much 
better? 
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The telephone is a menace, al- 
so. “Mrs. Efficiency doesn’t like 
being called in the morning while 
she’s doing her housework.” I'll 
bet Mrs. Efficiency isn’t bothered 
by the phone in the afternoons, 
either. By that time her inefficient 
friends have gotten together for a 
thoroughly time-wasting, thorough- 
ly enjoyable gabfest, and Mrs. 
Efficiency is probably spending 
the time she so efficiently saved 
wondering what has become of the 
friends she used to have. 

If we are real adept at thought- 
ful planning, they say we can save 
countless steps and as much as one 
hundred fifty or two hundred 
hours a year. And, by the way, 
what are you going to do with the 
time you save? If this time were 
cumulative one could wind up the 
the year with, “Well, here I am 
with eight or ten days of saved 
time, so I’m off to set the world on 
fire, right wrongs and do good 
deeds en masse.” However, it isn’t 
cumulative — dusting twice today 
doesn’t eliminate dusting again to- 
morrow, so what are you going to 
do with the half or three-quarters 
of an hour you've saved? 

Anyway, whups! there’s junior 
trying to ride the Lazy Susan 
again. 


Mark Twain was continually bemoaning the poor quality of 
French coffee. It was brewed, he insisted, by “rubbing a chicory 
bean against a coffee bean and then dropping the chicory bean 


into the water.”—Ave Maria. 


The mind is like the stomach. It is not how much you put 


into it that counts, but how much it digests.—Anonymous, 
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It’s Time 


to Hoard 


But only the Right Things 


Dorothy C. Koller 


NYLONS were on sale at the 

local department _ store and, 
though there was a year’s supply 
tucked in the back of a dresser 
drawer, we stretched the budget 
to buy the limit the store allowed. 
-The evening paper announced 
a reduction in meat prices for the 
following week-end and we made 
a mental note to inquire about the 
price of beef by the quarter at 
the locker plant. 

We borrowed from Aunt May 
(just until the first of the month) 
so that we could have that security 
that comes from seeing a well- 
stocked linen closet. We were 
thinking of the prospects of war, 
and of shortages, and of not being 
able to obtain what we needed 
just when we needed it. 

We felt snug and contented, in 
spite of the strained budget, for 
this time we wouldn’t be caught 
with no pepper, or cinnamon, or 
bobby pins, or cigarets. We almost 
felt like shouting defiantly, “Drop 
the atom bomb! Let’s show ’em we 
mean business and get this war 
over with in a hurry.” 

Then we began to notice the 
big campaign against hoarding 
that the newspapers were support- 
ing. We noticed that the very 
things which we had purchased so 
frantically were still for sale on the 


store shelves. We felt ashamed. 
After all, yielding to scare-propa- 
ganda like that was silly and de- 
cidedly selfish. We signed a No- 
Hoarding pledge and promised 
ourselves we'd keep it. 


In the agitation over the mater- 
ial things which war might snatch, 
we forgot that the loss of lives in 
Korea seemed rather futile if it 
were only for sugar and spices. 


The present crisis involves the 
prospective loss of things which 
should be far more precious. It 
involves the loss of family unity, 
for fathers, brothers, and sons are 
vital to the industry of war. It in- 
volves the loss of our belief in the 
brotherhood of man, the Father- 
hood of God. The devil might find 
a responsive ear in which to whis- 
per doubts if the devastation of an 
atomic war should fall upon the 
world. It involves the loss of our 
inherent right to worship God, for 
the forces against whom we may 
do battle have no respect for our 
religion. 

It is time to remember these 
vital elements, to remember and 
to begin again to hoard. Only this 
time, we should go to our parish 
church every morning and begin 
building up a vast stock-pile of 
graces for ourselves. 
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There in the giving and receiv- 
ing of the Mass, we could add new 
plates to our armor of Faith. All 
through the toil of the day, we 
could be adding to that Heavenly 
store by offering up each task as 
a prayer. In idle moments, we 
could be reading those faith- 
building bits of literature that 
Catholic authors have written for 
our benefit. Every evening our 
family could raise its united voice 
to the Queen of Peace. 

The time to begin is now. We 
cannot afford to wait for the soul- 
satisfying strength of the Mass un- 
til we are far from the vicinity of 
a church, or until the forces of 
evil have destroyed both the 
churches and the priests who serve 
in them. 

We cannot afford to wait until 
husbands, or sons, or brothers are 
far away on some hotly-contested 

battlefield to pray for the strength 
to remain cheerful. 

We cannot afford to wait until 
a telegram from the War Depart- 
ment announces the death of a 
loved one, to pray for the faith to 
believe in the goodness of. God. 


We cannot be smugly content that 
our present degree of Catholicism 
will see us through the insidious 
propaganda of those who would 
destroy all religion. 

Unlike the sugar that is becom- 
ing crystallized in the bottom of 
the cupboard, or the linen that 
might yellow with disuse, this new 
stockpile of valuables that we 
should be hoarding will not lose 
its effectiveness. Come war or 
peace or whatever the mind of 
man devises, that store of grace 
that we build now will be forever 
useful. Nor need we feel selfish 
in this desire to obtain grace for 
our future needs. No matter how 
much virtue we may win, there 
is always more, nor have our de- 
sires deprived anyone else in his 
need. 

Despite the defiance of men, 
God and His graces cannot be de- 
stroyed, but the channels to Him 
and to them may never be as 
freely open as they are now. Com- 
placency of the soul is dangerous. 
Now is the time to devote all that 
we have to building up that 
heavenly hoard. 


A baby is a small member of the animal kingdom that will 
make love stronger, days shorter, nights longer, bankrolls 
smaller, home happier, clothes shabbier, the past forgotten and 
the future worth living for—Mrs. John M. Toppins, 


A French woman explained her patience in suffering thus: 
“God does not pay at the end of every day, but He does pay.” 


—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


Christianity, even when watered down, is still hot enough to 


boil the modern world to rags.—G. K. Chesterton. 


Who vs Whom? 


Parents As Umpires “ 


Mary Tinley Daly 


66 S45 here,” I read aloud from 
a newspaper child-guidance 
column, “that ‘brothers and sisters 
are closer to one another than to 
either of the parents.’ Think so?” 
“Technically yes,” the Head of 
the House answered. “They’re re- 
lated on both their mother’s and 
their father’s sides. Temperament- 
ally . . . well; what do you think?” 
There was a row going on up- 
stairs right at that moment. 


“You did so wear my best sweat- 


er and you pushed the sleeves up 
to your elbows —— and look at ’em 
now!” Markie shouted. 

“My elbows look all right,” 
Mary laughed. 

“Oh, aren’t we funny,” Markie 
simpered and then got back in 
stride. “I mean the sweater sleeves, 
dummy. Now you block ’em or I'll 
tell Mom —— and if I ever catch 
you...” 

At our house, where a fast round 
such as this is considered just a 
warm-up exercise, we’ve found 
ourselves often in the role of um- 
pire. Thought we were doing all 
right, too, as we pronounced judg- 
ment to protect the rights of the 
underdog. 

Recently, though, we’ve found 
that our “strict justice... has been 
unappreciated, even by the under- 


dogs. 


For instance, after Johnny went 
abroad he turned his magazine 
business over to his sister Pat who 
toils patiently, getting renewals 
and nicking away at the “debtors’ 
prison” —— the still unpaids. The 
other night she worked particularly 
long, finally joining us around the 
fireplace for a chat before turning 
in. 

“Been trying to trace a check,” 
she sighed. “A check Johnny en- 
dorced and cashed without signa- 
ture. I can’t find out who got away 
with a free subscription —— for an 
expensive mag, too.” 

“That boy!” the Head of the 
House thundered. Careless and 
impetuous —— turning over a mess 
like that for you to straighten. 
Imagine accepting an unsigned 
check! I'll tell him a thing or two 
when he gets back.” 

“Does seem,” I chimed in, “that 
the least he could do would be to 
have everything in order before 
he asked you to. . .” 

Pat bristled. “How can you even 
say such things?” She sat up 
straight in her chair and clenched 
both hands together. “Why, out of 
that volume of business —— to find 
only one mistake? It’s terrible to 
say such things. It’s not fair!” 

The Head of the House and I 
looked at each other dubiously. 
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“But there’s his ‘debtors prison’ 
too,” I suggested. 


“That’s just Johnny’s faith in hu- 
man nature,” Pat declared, stand- 
ing up, putting her chair back in 
its accustomed place near the wall 
and starting up the stairs. She 
turned as she was on the second 
step and said, “Good night, folks. 
But let Johnny and me handle 
this ” 


“Whew!” the Head of the House 
whistled. “I thought we were just 
being fair to her.” 


A scene of many years ago flash- 
ed through my mind: two red- 
headed babies sitting at a small 
table. Pat, aged two, talking a 
mile-a-minute at Johnny, aged one. 
After Pat had jabbered on for a 
while Johnny rose, pointed out the 
window and uttered his one word, 
very importantly: “Car!” 

“Hear what Nonny say?” Pat 
asked proudly. “He talks to me, 
Mommy! Nonny’s my friend.” 

That friendship has grown with 
the years. 


The real battle nowadays is 
amongst the Three Middles; 
though Eileen, at 15, is withdraw- 
ing from the front-line trenches, 
leaving the hand-to-hand fighting 
to Markie and Mary — with 
Mary usually getting the worst 
of the deal. 

Every day there are differences, 
and far into the night, these two 
being roommates. 

And then, last week-end, Markie 
was invited to stay with a school 
friend. A heavenly peace settled 
over our house. 
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tioned. “Then we — as distant 


“Must be Markie who is the dis- 
turbing element,” the Head of the 
House commented tonight at din- 
ner. 


Mary put down her fork, blue 
eyes darkening with anger. “I 
think it’s a dirty trick to talk about 
Markie like that. She’s not the dis- 
turbing elephant —— or whatever 
you called her.” 


“But we think she picks on you, 
Mary,” we said. 


“She doesn’t!” Mary was close to 
tears and trying desperately to ex- 
press herself —— not an easy task 
for an 11 year old against grown- 
ups. “Markie doesn’t do anything 
more’n I do. It’s as much my fault 
as it is hers and I think it’s mean 
to talk about people like that. I 
love Markie and it sounds like 
you don’t.” 


We declared our love for Mark- 
ie, said how we missed her and 
the zip she gives to our house. 
Markie wouldn’t have recognized 
herself from the rest of the conver- 
sation. . . 


Mary picked up her fork and 
went on with her dinner, nodding 
agreement to all the nice things we 
were saying about Markie. 


Later that evening we two self- 
styled umpires got together for 
consultation 

“Remember that child-guidance 
column you read?” the Head of the 
House asked, “about brothers and 
sisters being closer to one another 
than to either of the parents?” 


I remembered —— but still ques- 
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relatives — are to keep out of all 
quarrels?” 


There was one starting upstairs 
even then: Pat and Eileen arguing 
as to who had used up all the hot 
water. 


“I used it!” the Head of the 


House shouted up the stairs. “Want 
to make something of it?” 


“No, Daddy!” came the duet, 
with a giggle. 

“I guess we're still umpires,” the 
Head of the House said as we 
settled ourselves with books. “But 
it’s nice to know that underneath 
the quarrels they’re still friends.” 


From now on, we reserve judg- 
ment. 


If I were to try to read, much less to answer, all the attacks 
made on me, this shop might as well be closed for any other 
business. I do the very best I know how—the very best I can; 
and I mean to keep on doing so to the end. If the end brings 
me out all right, what is said against me won’t amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings me out all wrong, ten angels swearing 
I was right would make no difference.—Abraham Lincoln. 


“...and when it was time to go to her club meeting, 
she couldn't find a baby sitter anywhere!” 
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True Story 


Tale Of Two Mothers 


BY A MOTHER 


AOM, I'm scared.” The up- 

turned face of the young, 
expectant mother pleaded for the 
attention of the greying head be- 
side her. The elder mother pressed 
the young girl’s hand and smiled, 
“Hush, honey, there’s nothing in 
the world to worry about. You got 
your rosary?” 


The girl’s eyes lowered to her 
side where the black beads en- 
twined her white knuckles. 


“That’s all you need. The 
rosary’s seen me through ten chil- 
dren so I guess it will stay by you 
for one.” She patted the girl’s hand 
and said softly, “Just pray to Mary, 
honey, and the pain won't be so 
bad.” 

The girl closed her eyes. Her 
rich auburn hair pressed against 
the white pillow, encircling her 
face in an aura of loveliness. 

“, . . nothing so lovely as an 
expectant mother,” mused _ the 
older woman, herself a picture of 
noble motherhood, “nothing so 
lovely.” 

“Mother.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Suppose something happens to 
the baby or . . . or me?” 


The mother searched the girl’s 
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face, then smiled, “Why, honey, 
you're just making up things. Be- 
lieve me, there’s not a thing to 
worry about. Why, the Lord .. .” 


“But the doctor said .. .” the 
girl’s lips parted, then pressed into 
a firm line. She turned her head 
away. 


The mother gently cupped the 
daughter's face and turned it to- 
ward her own again. “Jeanne, what 
did the doctor say?” 


“N ... nothing, mother,” Jeanne 
said, with tears in her eyes. 

“Come dear,” persisted the 
mother, with a decisive tone of 


assurance in her voice, “it’s best 
you tell me.” 


The uplifted eyes of the girl 
were misty, her lips tremulous. 
“He said . . . maybe we should 
wait a couple of years before we 
. . » have another baby.” 


The mother stiffened impercep- 
tibly. Jeanne looked at her intent- 
ly, felt the response of her own 
statement in the mother’s hand, 
and saw a faraway look come into 
her aging eyes. 

The mother’s eyes seemed to 
tear themselves away from a scene 
lost somewhere in bygone years 
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. . She looked, now, at Jeanne 
with an earnest, hopeful expres- 
sion. “But you do want children, 
you and Jim, don’t you Jeanne?” 


“Yes, mother . . . very much.” 
“Well, dear, listen. You're still 


young, but a young woman it is 
you are,” the mother recaptured 
a straying wisp of grey hair and 
smoothed her dress out on her 
knees, “and therefore not too 
young to know how good the good 
God is.” She caught the girl’s 
eyes. “For you see, Jeanne, you're 
not the only one that has ever 
been told that. Other young moth- 
ers have been told the same.” 
The grey head bowed, then lift- 
ed again. There was a tired smile 
on the older woman’s face that 
gave a look of serenity to her 
countenance. “I know of a woman 
who was told the same thing just 
after a serious illness. I can re- 
member the doctor's words as if 
they were spoken only yesterday. 
‘Mary,’ he said, ‘you have been 
a sick woman. The Lord himself 
brought you out of this and...I 
would suggest you don’t raise a 
family for a while or you might 
pay for it with your life.’ And with 
a tired voice Mary asked, ‘Doctor, 
how long do you mean by a while?” 


“*At least five years.’ 

“And Mary, thinking aloud, 
said, ‘Might be a good idea, but 
supposing the Lord has his own 
idea about when I should start 
raising a family again? 

“But all the doctor said was, 
‘Think over what I said.’” 

The mother glanced at her 


daughter anxiously. “How do you 
feel, hon?” 

“All right, Mom,” replied 
Jeanne, with fixed gaze on her 
mother. “Go on, please.” 


The mother continued, smiling 
half-guilty, but speaking in a firm 
voice, “Well, the Lord decided to 
do things His own way, and two 
years later Mary, still recuperating, 
knew she was going to have an- 
other child. At first she remem- 
bered the doctor’s words and be- 
came very frightened. She was 
only 24 at the time, and, I might 
say beautiful . . . at least there 
were some who thought so. . .” 

The mother’s eyes lowered, then 
looked off into space. “But all 
Mary could think of was death. 
First she told herself that if she 
had to die there was nothing she 
could do about it, but the very 
next minute she thought, Oh no, 
Lord, please, I don’t want to die, 
not yet. She felt terribly weak all 
of a sudden, like someone who had 
been cheated, someone who had 
been awakened too soon, or a 
child whose dearest toy had been 
taken away.” 

The mother looked compassion- 
ately at her daughter. Jeanne’s 
brow contracted slightly, her eyes 
closed tightly. Her mother paused, 
pressed her hand reassuringly, and 
quickly went on. 

“Well, dear, Mary did become 
resigned to God’s will. Five weeks 
later she remarked to her husband 
that she had not wanted to die a 
few weeks ago, but that if the 
Lord called her then, she would 
be happy to go. Alarmed by these 
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words her husband insisted on 
taking her to a doctor, but she re- 
fused, answering that doctor 
wouldn’t be able to help much in 
her case. But it seems as if her 
neighbor knew of a good doctor 
in the town 10 miles away, so 
Mary was persuaded to be taken 
there. 


“When they reached the doctor 
and he saw Mary, he was very 
angry. He said that Mary was in 
such a serious condition that she 
should never have been moved 
from the house. He told Mary’s 
husband, ‘You don’t realize how 
sick your wife is. You may lose her 
before she gets home. Now give 
her these pills, and if they don’t 
help I must perform an operation.’ 

“Mary, hearing this, tried to 
point out that she couldn’t allow 
him to do that, but the doctor 
said, ‘If you want to live, that is 
the only thing that will save you.’” 

The older lady looked at her 
daughter. Jeanne’s eyes were 
closed, but the mother knew she 
was listening . . . she was Sopuing 
the glistening beads. 

“Well, dear, Mary was so dazed 
and shaken that she thought for 
sure she would not get home alive 

. but she did. As she lay in bed 
her mind was a whirl . . . and 
then her eyes fell on the picture 
of the sacred heart of Mary, and 
almost as if someone pushed her, 
she suddenly found herself stand- 
ing under the Blessed Mother’s 
picture. Looking at the picture 
Mary, making up her own prayer, 
prayed, ‘Blessed Mother, I don’t 
have to explain, you see me, you 
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in the evening. At eight that same 


know my condition. Please inter- 
cede for me. Please see me through 
this.’” 

The mother’s face seemed to be 
undergoing the agony of Mary, 
her hands were tightly folded 
above her lap . . . then she let 
them fall slowly back on her lap, 
her brow smoothed. 


“After this prayer Mary felt at 
peace and could think clearly. ‘Oh 
why, Lord, was I so frightened,’ 
she said. ‘If I have to die, at least 
I won't have to go before you with 
that awful sin. And surely doing 
what the doctor prescribed in my 
condition might hasten my death 
much more quickly than if I 
awaited your good will.’ 


“When she had said this quietly 
she was no longer afraid of death 
. in fact the Lord took the 
thought of death away from her, 
and though ill, she had the feeling 
everything would come out all 
right. 

“Well, two days before the baby 
came, Mary saw her family doctor 
to ask him to be ready and come 
to the house when she called. But 
the doctor said, ‘No, you are com- 
ing to the hospital; I won't be 
responsible for you at home.’” 

There were tears in the young 
girl’s eyes. The mother’s eyes were 
sad for a moment . . . she was 
living every detail of the story to 
the full. 

“The day arrived. After examin- 
ing Mary the doctor said the baby 
would not get there until sometime 
in the morning. That was at seven 
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evening Mary called the nurse 
and said, ‘The Lord must like to 
fool the doctor because I think the 
baby has decided to come tonight,’ 
and before the nurse turned 
around the baby made its appear- 
ance. 

Jeanne’s eyes were large. She 
slightly gasped, “Oh, mother . . .” 
The mother almost laughed. 

“Well, sweet, the doctor was 
called, and, knowing Mary’s con- 
dition, he hurried to her assistance. 
All out of breath he said, ‘Now 
Mary, what kind of a surprise are 
you trying to spring on us? I hope 


. you feel as good as the baby looks,’ 


he smiled, ‘and what a nice baby 
it was. A six pound, six ounce 
girlthe one you've wanted for 
eight years.’” 

The mother’s eyes were misty 
also now. “All Mary could say 
was, ‘I want the baby named 
Jeanne.’” 

A white-coated doctor leaned 
into the room and grinned. “All 
right, Mary, I think its time 
Jeanne changed company.” 

The mother pressed her daugh- 
ters hand, smiled, and left the 


room. 


The Challenge In Marriage 


It is indeed true, the ordinary movie or stage or magazine 


version of marriage puts all the stress upon the stardust, un- 
real phases of this job of a husband and wife living together 
until death. Our movie-minded and magazine-educated young- 
sters and oldsters fail to see and appreciate the challenge in 
marriage. They fail to see the invitation to fight a heroic battle 
in the cause of God that marriage presents. 


Now comes the career that is a challenge. The career that 
is a vocation. That’s the word. Vocation must be restored to 
our minds as a meaningful word. The dictionary tells us a 
vocation is any occupation for which one qualifies himself or to 
which one devotes one’s time. 


God wants some men and women devoting their time and 
effort to building families and homes just as truly as He wants 
others to be priests and religious workers to save souls. God 
wishes all men to achieve sanctity—which simply means getting 
to Heaven—through loving and serving Him, and our neighbors 
for His sake. 

Most men and women accomplish that best through mar- 
riage. The loving companionship and mutual self-sacrifice that 
bind couples in marriage are oftentimes the strongest natural 
help possible to win Heaven. We can see, then, why God intends 
most men and women to follow this challenging vocation of 
marriage.—The Bulletin. 
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The Christian Family 


Nursery of Vocations 


Sister M. Rose Agnes, O.S. F. 


T°? be concerned about priestly 

and religious vocations is to 
be concerned about what is very 
vital to the welfare of the Church. 
Her very life and the efficiency 
and success of her work for Christ 
depends upon the priesthood and 
upon religious orders and congre- 
gations. 


If the Church is to continue do- 
ing Christ’s work on earth, she will 
need a multitude of workers to 
carry on her major activities; mis- 
sionary, pastoral, educational and 
charitable. She will need thousands 
of men and women who are will- 
ing to consecrate their entire lives 
to the work in one of these fields. 
For God, in his loving Providence, 
has willed to need us human be- 
ings in working out His divine 
plans for mankind. And Our Lord 
has willed, for our sake, to make 
Himself dependent upon us, His 
followers, for the continuation of 
Himself and His work on earth. 


We are to be His Hands and 
Feet, going to the needy and serv- 
ing the afflicted. We are to be His 
lips, teaching truth and bringing 
His words of love and mercy to 
starving minds and hearts. We are 
to be His humanity through which 
He will continue to remain mys- 


tically on earth, until the last soul 


is saved, working through us mir- 
acles of love and kindness among 
men, and elevating and transfigur- 
ing their lives into the divine. For 
we are the Church; and _ the 
Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, as St. Paul taught the 
Christians of his day in divinely 
inspired words. 


Now what does all this imply? 
Just this: If we are weak, Christ 
and His Church will be weak. If 
we refuse to give ourselves to His 
work, His work will not be done— 
God will not be glorified, souls will 
not be taught and sanctified. If we 
provide no priests for the altars, 
the Sacrifice of Christ will not be 
offered. If we neglect to give our 
sons and daughters to the Church, 
Christ will not be able to teach 
divine truth or minister divine 
charity to the children of men. 


Just try to imagine what the 
condition of the Church would be 
in your diocese or in your state or 
in the United States as a whole, if 
there were no Catholic schools—— 
grade schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities; if there 
were no Catholic hospitals, no 
Catholic homes for the orphaned, 
the aged, the sick poor, the men- 
tally ill! Nearly all of these insti- 
tutions are conducted and main- 
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tained by religious orders or com- 
munities of Sisters or Brothers. 

Suppose no candidates joined 
the ranks of these religious orders 
or communities for ten or fifteen 
years. What would happen, for ex- 
ample, to the parish schools, if our 
Catholic girls ceased to join our 
Sisterhoods? Would not the lack of 
the Christian. education of her 
youth have a very serious effect 
upon the Church? —— upon the 
quality of her membership? 

The practical question, then, is: 
Where is the Church to get her 
priests and religious to carry on her 
work for Christ? There is only one 
answer: From the Christian fam- 
ily! The Christian family is the 
Church in miniature. And it is the 
Christian family that is the nursery 
of divine vocations. 

It is like a garden, enclosed in 
which the flowers of sanctity 
spring up and grow, and from 
which they are readily transplanted 
into the garden of the cloister. For 
a vocation is not something tacked 
on to a soul from without like an 
ornament on a Christmas tree. A 
vocation is the flower of the life 
of faith; it is like a seed planted 
in the soul, and like a seedling 
plant it must be nourished and 
cared for if it is to develop at all. 
And this care and nourishment 
must begin and is best done in the 
heart of the Christian family. 

The de-Christianized and pagan- 
ized families of our age, where 
wealth, earthly success, and world- 
ly pleasures are the be-all and end- 
all of life, will never bear Christian 
fruit. And sad to say there are 
many Catholic families among 


those which have lost the Christian — 
spirit. Homes where the Heavenly 
Father is never referred to, where 
God’s loving providence is never 
acknowledged, where there is no 
room for Jesus and Mary, where 
Parents and children never kneel 
together in prayer, where the 
Church and her sacred ministers 
have no part —— such homes will 
never give to the world the saints 
it needs for its elevation and in- 
spiration —— such saints as a Ther- 
ese of the Child Jesus, a Mother 
Cabrini, a Maria Goretti, a Don 
Bosco, or a pontiff like Blessed 
Pius X. 

Some years ago, a Catholic lay- 
man, a husband and father, in 
writing on the subject of the need 
of religious vocations (“A Layman 
Looks at Vocations,” America, Feb. 
10, 1945), said that we must first 
take care of the vocation to mar- 
riage; and then the saintly homes 
resulting therefrom will not fail the 
Church and her altars and her con- 
vents. For from such homes will 
come the self-sacrificing _ priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters, the mission- 
aries and the martyrs of the 
Church. 

A number of recent studies 
made on religious vocations indi- 
cate clearly that the drop in the 
number of candidates, especially 
among girls, entering religious life 
coincides with the invasion of the 
worldly spirit into the family, and 
the break-down of the sacred bonds 
of marriage and the family circle. 
And _ religious communities are 
warned against accepting candi- 
dates from broken homes, because 
family insecurity, psychologists tell 
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us, has a grave psychological effect 
on the children, so that they are 
often emotionally unstable and 
unbalanced. It is true that psychol- 
ogists are not infallible, but the 
facts bear out the truth of their 
statements in this regard. x 

Divorce is not only creating a 
serious problem for young people 
looking for a marriage partner, but 
also for religious superiors who 
must seek their candidates in good 
families. Because families are the 
fount and source of her life —— the 
source of her solidly Christian laity 
as well as of her sacred ministers 
and consecrated religious —— our 
Holy Mother the Church is very 
much concerned about her families. 

The home is the first novitiate. 
Father Verner Moore, a_ distin- 
guished Benedictine psychiatrist 
and psychologist, has a section in 
his book, “Personal Mental Hy- 
giene,” in which he shows how the 
mental health of a family is pre- 
served and promoted if its life is 
lived in the orderly and regulated 
way in which life in a monastery 
or convent functions. Family life 
so lived will not only work toward 
the general natural well-being of 
the members of the family, but 
will also provide a beautiful re- 
mote preparation and training for 
the children whom God may call 
to religious life later on. 

First of all, in a good Christian 
family, the members will live a 
common life, sharing joys and sor- 
rows, praying, working, and re- 
creating together —— all contribut- 
ing to the common good and gen- 
eral happiness of the whole family. 
In such a family the members will 
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help one another to develop the 
best that is in each personality; 
they will encourage and admonish 
one another, and take an interest 
in all that concerns the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of each mem- 
ber. Charity will be the bond that 
unites the minds and hearts of 
parents and children; and charity 
will express itself in sacrifice and 
mutual forbearance with each 
other’s faults and weaknesses, and 
in loyalty and sympathy through 
every trial as well as in moments 
of joy and triumph. 

Such a family life is a beautiful 
preparation for religious life. Psy- 
chologically and spiritually, the 
young person who has grown up 
in the sacred community of such a 
family will not find it difficult to 
adjust to the common life and the 
self-sacrificing service and devo- 
tion of that larger family of the 
Church, a religious community. 

Today, in this modern age of 
ours which glorifies independence 
and individualism, with the result 
that society is disintegrating, fall- 
ing apart, down to its basic unit, 
the family, both Christian families 
and religious communities have a 
very special mission to fulfill, that 
of setting before the eyes of men 
an example of true brotherhood—— 
of Christian community life, if you 
will. 

Today, as never before, the 
Christian family and religious or- 
ders must reproduce for the world 
the life of the Christian communi- 
ties of that first age of the Church’s 
history, when men marvelled at 
how the Christians loved one an- 
other and shared their goods so 
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that no one wanted for anything, 
as we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Secondly, in a truly Christian 
family, poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience will be practiced. How?—— 
you may wonder. 

In the first place, let us consider 
obedience. Good Christian parents 
will teach their children, by word 
and example, a humble submission 
to the will of God in all the events 
of life, especially in time of trial 
and misfortune. And they will in- 
still into their children respectful 
regard for the authority of the 
Church, as_ represented by her 
Bishops and pastors, through whom 
God governs His Kingdom on 
earth. 

Moreover, parents will require 
of their children a ready and re- 
spectful obedience to their own 
commands, and observance of the 
rules and regulations which they 
establish for the orderly and peace- 
ful conduct of their family life. 
There will be a regular time for 
rising and retiring, a time for 
meals, work, study, and play, and 
even for prayer and quiet. 

Besides obedience, there will be 
poverty of spirit in the good 
Christian family. Parents will teach 
their children, by example even 
more than by words, that material 
goods are not the essentials of life 
and happiness; that wealth is not 
to be paraded or sought for its own 
sake, but is to be regarded as a 
trust and a means by which to do 


There will be moderation, ac- 
cording to circumstances and in 
keeping with the Christian spirit, 


in the quality and quantity of 
food, clothing, furnishings, and 
conveniences; there will be saving 
and a careful use of things; and, 
finally, there will be something 
sacrificed and set aside to give in 
charity to the poor and unfortunate 
and to Christ’s Church for her 
many needs in carrying on God’s 
work. 

In addition to obedience and 
the spirit of poverty, there will 
flower in the garden of the Chris- 
tian family the lilies of purity. 
Modesty, the virtue that safe- 
guards the delicate flower of chas- 
tity, will characterize the speech 
and behaviour of the members of 
the family. 

From earliest childhood, the 
mother will train her little ones to 
love purity and the lovely Lady 
Mary who is its sublime personifi- 
cation. She will teach them to be 
modest in dress and conduct and 
to avoid everything unbecoming to 
a Christian child who was made 
a shrine of the Holy Ghost in Bap- 
tism. Like a guardian angel, the 
mother will protect her home from 
defiling literature, and keep her 
children from corrupting com- 
panions and_ sensual entertain- 
ments. 

A young person reared in such 
a Christian family, where respect- 
ful obedience to authority is a 
natural thing, where a right sense 
of values prevails, and where lofty 
ideals motivate conduct —— such 
a young person will have been ex- 
cellently prepared to go a step far- 
ther to embrace a life bound per- 
petually to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. 
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Thirdly, and finally the truly 
Christian family will live a life of 
faith, centered: in God, in union 
with and in the spirit of our Holy 
Mother the Church. In such a fam- 
ily, the Church’s feasts and sea- 
sons will be faithfully and reli- 
giously observed. The reception of 
the Sacraments will be important 
events: Baptism, Confirmation, 
First Holy Communion, Ordina- 
tion, Marriage will be occasions for 
Christian joy and happy family 
celebrations. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass will be loved and appreci- 
ated. The mother will see to it 
that some member represents the 
family, daily if possible, before 
God’s holy altar to offer Him its 
worship and to ask His blessing 
for all its members. 


Moreover, there will be family 
prayer —— morning and _ night 
prayers, prayers at meals, the fam- 
ily rosary, prayers in common on 
certain special occasions, for ex- 
ample, Christmas Eve. The home 
will possess sacramentals such as 
holy water and blessed candles; 
and the Crucifix and images of 
the Sacred Heart and of Our Lady 
and of St. Joseph will be found 
in honored places. 


There will be good Catholic 
literature in such a home, and the 
children will be sent to Catholic 
schools. God’s name will be re- 
verenced always, and priests and 
religious and the things of God 
will be held in esteem, and spoken 
of respectfully and in the spirit of 
faith. 

Now to build up such Christian 
homes, deeply Christian mothers 
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and fathers are needed. In par- 
ticular, the influence of the moth- 
er, who is “the heart of the fam- 
ily,” as Pope Pius XI stated in his 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage, 
is of the highest importance. She 
is the first Christian educator of 
God’s children, entrusted with the 
duty to form them into true broth- 
ers and sisters of the Christ Child. 
She must be teacher, inspirer, and 
guide to the growing child. She 
must try to be another Mary, an- 
other blessed mother. 

The woman’s, and especially the 
mother’s vocation is truly an ex- 
alted one. To fulfill the demands 
of such a lofty vocation, she will 
need a deep spiritual preparation 
and formation. Christ Our Lord 
has done His part in providing 
through the Sacrament of Holy 
Matrimony, the graces which the 
Christian mother needs in her sub- 
lime office. But the mother must 
cooperate with the graces and de- 
velop herself, not only through 
prayer and the use of the Sacra- 
ments, but also by seeking instruc- 
tion and inspiration in the lives of 
holy women —— saintly mothers 
and the mothers of saints —— and 
in spiritual works provided by the 
Holy Ghost through learned Chris- 
tian writers. 

Good books will help the Cath- 
olic woman deepen her own spirit- 
ual life, and also teach her how 
to guide and counsel others and 
be the influence that she ought to 
be in her home and in the little 
world in which she moves. They 
will help the mother in the family 
to prepare for the Church not only 
future priests and religious, but 
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also future lay apostles, and future 
mothers and fathers. The mother 
who does this is helping positively 
to promote the cause of the Chris- 
tian Revolution —— the restoration 
of the world and of all life to 
Christ Our King. 

Besides creating a Christian en- 
vironment for the development of 
vocations, the mother must also 
pray that God may favor her fam- 
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His service. Our Lord told His 
apostles to pray that God may 
send laborers into His vineyards. 
A divine vocation is a gift from 
God, and God’s gifts must be 
sought upon our knees in prayer. 

Each one of us has the obliga- 
tion to pray and beseech God to 
raise up saints and apostles among 
us, so that the petition we make 
every day in the “Our Father” may 


ily by calling at least one child to be fulfilled: Thy Kingdom comel 


| Here's Successful Living 

Mrs. Doyle isn’t beautiful—not the way the world judges. 

| She hasn’t any special talents or wealth. But she makes a suc- 

i cess of living because she is contented with her surroundings 

and so cheerful that she makes everyone around her happy. 

There isn’t so much money coming in every week and most 
of her desires for her home are built around it. She would like 
to have new things, to replace a worn rug, to buy pretty dishes, 
; better clothes for the children—but until she can get them she 
j enjoys the things she has. 

She has discovered that cooking and cleaning, washing and 
mending, caring for babies, as well as recreation and her hus- 
band’s work, go to make up family life—the vocation of mar- 
riage; that all of these things, together with prayer and sorrow, 
are her offering to God, her share in the work of Christ and His 

Church. 

: The picture of Christ on her living room wall is not a master- 

piece, but she loves it because it spells home. She has no room 

in her mind for unkind thoughts—and looks for the lovable quali- 
ties in her friends. 

She loves her husband and does not try to change him. 
Smiling through petty irritations is her secret method of bearing 
their burden. For every fault of his, she counts ten of her own. 

Mrs. Doyle is happy and well-adjusted and so is her family. 
She considers herself an ordinary mother, but dad and the 
children think her a queen. Her friends make her one of the 
most popular in the parish.—The Christian Mother. 


Paul Revere as “That guy who ran for help.”—Ave Maria. 


| It depends on how you look at it. Some one has described 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


jSNT there something thrilling 

about a new red hat, a new blue 
dress, or a new scouting knife, a 
new baseball glove? Did you ever 
notice how happy your baby bro- 
ther or baby sister was when you 
showed them a new toy you 
bought for them? New things can 
make one happy. Whenever we 
see something new we are attracted 
to it. It draws our attention and 
sometimes keeps us thinking about 
it until we can call it our own. 

It won't be long now and we all 
shall enjoy having something new— 
brand new. No person on earth 
has even had a glimpse of it be- 
fore. God has been keeping it for 
us and when the clock strikes mid- 
night on December 31, He shall 
give it to us. : 

We can picture it to be some- 
thing very good, filled with many 
blessings, graces, joys, and delights. 
On the other hand, we can picture 
it too with some sorrows, pains, 
failures and heartaches. But all of 
this is to be expected, otherwise 
we wouldn’t be creatures living on 
earth but saints living in Heaven. 

Already as boys and girls our 
lives are a mixture of joys and sor- 
rows. This is to remind us that 
we can never be completely happy 


until we reach the life with God. 
And, so, God will graciously and 
kindly give us another new gift 
and to each soul He will say at 
the last stroke of the midnight 
hour, “Happy Blessed New Year!” 

Then we can experience a new 
joy because God has sent us an- 
other New Year. 1952 will begin a 
trip in our life. Its minutes and 
hours and days will be our con- 
stant companions. They will never 
leave us. The tick tock of every 
second of 1952 will be very near 
us as long as God permits us to 
live. 

These tick tocks are precious 
because God told us they were. 
Time is the most valuable pal we 
have. Without time we could do 
not one thing. We couldn’t even 
exist. See how well we should use 
this gift of time. 

Each morning when you awak- 
en you can look out of your bed- 
room window and say, “Today is a 
new day in the year 1952.” As you 
listen to the alarm on your radio or 
hear the announcer broadcast the 
exact minute of the day, you can 
again realize that your companion, 
Time, will again travel the day 
with you, no matter where you go, 
what you do, how you act. 
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Boys and girls do not waste the 
time God is permitting you to 
again live and enjoy. Most of the 
minutes and hours of the day is 
mapped out for you in the person 
of your teacher who guides and 
directs your school work. You are 
very fortunate in having someone 
tell you how to use those precious 
moments in the classroom. 


If you follow the directions of 
your teacher, your time is being 
very well and very wisely spent 
and God will be most pleased with 
this. He smiles down upon us when 
we act as wise merchants in the 
way we handle the time He has 
given us. And He must frown 
upon us too when we just idle 
away the minutes and hours by 
doing simply nothing—nothing of 
any value whatsoever. 

Someday God will make us tell 
Him what we did with all the time 
He gave us while living on earth. 
It’s going to be very embarrassing 
if we have to tell Him of the many 
hours we were idle and did nothing 
worthwhile. 


Just as He will reward all the 
boys and girls for the good use 
they made of their time, so natur- 
ally as an all-just God He will 
punish all the boys and girls for 
wasting their hours and days. 

There will be many children 


who can tell God of the many 
things they did on earth. They will 
be able to say that they were al- 
ways busy doing something. They 
will remind God that every morn- 
ing they prayed and offered their 
day’s works, prayers, and sacrifices 
To Him. So that very act took 
care of making all their actions 
favorable to God. 


God doesn’t forget. He can’t for- 
get. He sees us all day long. He 
remembers what we do all day 
long—how to do it—why we do it. 
Doing deeds for God makes Him 
happy. And He rewards us by 
giving us many blessings and joys 
too. 

So the message for all the boys 
and girls during the year 1952 
is: “Offer every day to God. Do 
it the very first thing when you 
awaken each morning, with words 
as simple as this: Jesus, I offer 
this day to You. Then work each 
day as hard as you physically can. 
Play each day as well and happily 
as you know how. Lastly, pray 
each day as you know best to 
pray.” 

And when the clock chimes mid- 
night on December 31, 1952, it 
will mean for each and everyone 
of you the farewell melody of a 
year well spent with God and His 
Blessed Mother. 


— 


One of our book publishers in a sales letter going out from 
the main office cites this quotation from an unnamed college 
president: “If everyone could learn how to read a book properly 
and how to use it as an effective tool for daily living, the faculties 
of our colleges could easily go out of existence without any loss 
to society.”—Ave Maria. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Marriage-Morals Book — The 
teachings of the Church on mar- 
riage and the medico-moral prob- 
lems related to it are presented in 
a new study, “Marriage, Morals 
and Medical Ethics,” by the Rev. 
Otis F. Kelly, M.D., and Fred- 
erick L. Good, M.D., published 
by P. J. Kenedy and Son. The 
intreduction is written by Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of Bos- 
ton. Both authors are physicians 
and consultants to the Matrimonial 
Tribunal of the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton. 


A discussion of marriage as a 
Sacrament and a natural contract 
is followed by a consideration of 
the medical and moral problems 
arising from sex, conception, preg- 
nancy and labor. Many controver- 
sial subjects, such as rhythm, arti- 
ficial insemination and therapeutic 
abortion, are discussed in the light 
of Catholic principles and the bio- 
logical circumstances involved. 


The authors also comment on 
sex education, ecclesiastical ma- 
trimonial court procedures and on 
the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Extreme Unction. There is a 
special section on psychiatry and 


the relation of that branch of med- 
icine to Catholic thought. 


Oppose Uniform Divorce Laws— 
Representatives of St. Joan’s Po- 
litical and Social Alliance, an or- 
ganization of Catholic women, 
have opposed moves for appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to in- 
vestigate Australian divorce laws. 
But despite Catholic opposition, a 
resolution was passed at a Wo- 
men’s Jubilee Convention asking 
for a Royal Commission aimed at 
establishment of uniform divorce 
laws for all Australia. Delegates 
representing 60 women’s organ- 
izations from all parts of the com- 
monwealth debated the resolution 
for two hours before it was passed. 


Catholic speakers opposed the. 
resolution because, they claimed,. 
establishment of a set of federal. 
“uniform” divorce laws, replacing 
the independent divorce legislation 
of the States, would actually widen 
grounds for divorce. 


Delay Recommended — Bishop‘ 
George J. Rehring has advised - 
young couples to defer marriage in 
cases where the groom and bride’ 
would be separated by military 
necessity. To marry knowing they 
will have to separate would be 
taking “needless and unwarranted ' 
changes,” he said in a message to: 
the first diocesan convention of 
the Toledo Council of Catholic: 
Youth. “Married people, even un- 
der the most promising circum- 
stances, find adjustments difficult 
to make,” he declared. “They will 
discover that adjustments are even 
more difficult to make after the 
lapse of years and after they have 
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been joined together in wedlock 
for a long time. 


“It would be far better for these 
young people to be faithful to their 
engagement promises,” Bishop 
Rehring added. “If they really care 
enough to be husband and wife to 
one another, they will lose nothing 
by deferring marriage until they 
can begin with better assurances 
of making it a permanent and 
happy state of life.” 

Parents Fined — A long list of 
fines upon parents who take their 
children to motion pictures un- 
suited to minors has been pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers of 
Rio de Janeiro. Ordered by Judge 
Orlando Mendonca of the Juve- 
nile Court, the fines ranged from 
200 to 1,200 cruzeiros ($10 to 
$60). 

Theatre’s Roof Collapses — Jose 
Alejandro Isnard, a boy of thirteen, 
was celebrating his birthday at his 
home in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In the 
afternoon, he and brothers 
asked permission of their parents 
to go to the Sunday matinee show 
at a motion picture theatre. Their 
mother, vigilant over the moral ed- 
ucation of her children, refused 
them because one of the two films 
being shown, “To Love Was My 
Downfall,” was unsuited to chil- 
dren. Her children obeyed her 
wish as they had on other occa- 
sions. 

An hour and a half later the city 
suffered a catastrophe: the roof of 
the theatre collapsed, burying over 
1,200 spectators, the majority of 
them children. There were 28 dead 
and over 200 seriously injured. 
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Seeks New Setup — Judge Ger- 
aldine Macelwane, first woman 
elected to Toledo’s Municipal 
Court, wants to set up a separate 
family division when her term be- 
gins January 1. The docket now is 
divided into civil, traffic, and crim- 
inal cases and includes family 
troubles. 


The present setup, says the new 
judge, who has served 14 years as 
assistant county prosecutor, only 
causes more trouble and leads to 
divorce. “These people,” Judge 
Macelwane says, “need rehabilita- 
tion rather than punishment. In- 
stead of fighting back and forth in 
a crowded courtroom, they should 
have counseling from private social 
agencies.” 


‘Homicide and Murder’ — Abor- 
tions are “homicide and murder” 
regardless of whether they are per- 
formed legally to safeguard ex- 
pectant mothers, two of the na- 
tion’s leading obstetricians de- 
clared here at the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons clinical congress. 
Pregnancy, they said, “does not en- 
danger any woman, regardless of 
her physical condition.” 

The thesis, contrary to the belief 
held by many of the nation’s doc- 
tors, was advanced at the closing 
sessions of the meeting by Dr. Sam- 
uel Cosgrove, professor at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, and 
of the Margaret Hague Maternity 
Hospital of Jersey City, and. Dr. 
Roy J. Heffernan of Tufts Medical 
College and Carey Hospital, Bos- 
ton. 
Despite the fact that many hos- 
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pitals condone therapeutic (legal) 
abortions im cases of expectant 
women suffering heart disease or 
other ailments, Dr. Heffernan em- 
phatically declared: “Any one per- 
forming a therapeutic abortion to- 
day does so because he is either 
ignorant of modern methods of 
treating complications of preg- 
nancy or else he is unwilling to 
take the time to treat them. Abor- 
tions are contrary to natural law. 
An unborn baby is human, and the 
medical profession is dedicated t 
preservation of human life.” 


Gandhi Opposed Birth-Control— 
Social Action, a Catholic-directed 
publication in India, quotes from 
many writings and statements by 
Mahatma Gandhi to show that 
this “father of India” was unalter- 
ably opposed to artificial birth 
control. Social Action recalls the 
writings of Gandhi in an effort to 
counteract the present campaign to 
established government-aided, 
birth-control centers throughout 
India. Recommendations to that 
effect were made by the Planning 
Commission of India, headed by 
Premier Jawaharlal Nehru. 

“Contraceptives are an insult to 
womanhood,” Gandhi said during 
a tour of Bengal, Social Action 
recalls. “It is cowardly to refuse to 
face the consequences of one’s 
acts.” he wrote in Harijan on 
April 17, 1937. “There is only one 
noble method of birth control,” 
Gandhi wrote in Young India on 
March 12, 1925, “and this is con- 
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tinence. Those men who are light- 
ly advocating artificial methods 
cannot do better than study the 
subject afresh, stop their injurious 
activity and popularize continence 
for both married and unmarried.” 
Artificial birth control, Gandhi 
added, according to Social Ac- 
tion, is “a practice which if it 
became general in India would 
ruin the youth of the country.” 


The editor of Social Action 
adds his own comments in another 
article. “India has a great tradition 
of family life,” he says, “a strong 
sense of unity and attachment to 
the family circle, and the develop- 
ment of traditional virtues in the 
family atmosphere. It has enabled 
Indian society to resist the disrup- 
tive force of foreign invasion and 
foreign domination, and to survive 
through long centuries of disorder 
and uncertainty. 

“The practice of birth control 
will deal an irreparable blow to the 
sanctity of family life and the 
peaceful atmosphere of the home. 
It will facilitate premarital exper- 
iences and will make happy mar- 
riages more difficult. In the ab- 
sence of children or their very 
small number, divorce and the 
breakup of the home will be easier. 
In a word, perfect confidence be- 
tween husband and wife, between 
children and parents, will become 
more difficult and the magnificent 
traditions of domestic life for 
which India can be justly proud 
will suffer gradual deterioration.” 


Schoolboy wisdom: “In Pittsburgh they manufacture iron 


and steal.”—Ave Maria. 
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N E W—Just published! 


Learn these effective, proved 
methods to win converts! 


Not one but many experts 
share their best methods 
to bring souls to Christ 


EDITED BY 


Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


Designed for the laity and relig- 
ious alike, this new 246-page vol- 
ume shows how every Catholic man 
and woman can win at least one con- 
vert for Christ each year. 

Never before have so many arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests and laymen 
pooled their efforts in one book on 
the convert apostolate — 27 contributors in all! Each shares his 
most convincing device, technique, method and suggestions to bring 
the truths of Christ to the hundred million churchless people through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Every one of the 29 chapters is filled with warm, human personal 
accounts and forceful, convincing tips for laymen and religious alike. 
You’re bound to enjoy and profit by reading this new book now—and 
referring to it for years to come. Order your copy now and extra 
copies for special friends and convert-prospects. 


Paper-bound—$1.00 per copy postpaid Bilin, 
5 or more, 90c each, postpaid 100 copies, 65c¢ each, plus postage eee 
Cloth Edition — $2.50 each, postpaid 


Ideal companion books for the lay apostolate 
What's The Truth About Catholics? 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (280 pages) $1.25 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson 
by Bishop Noll & Father Fallon (227 pages) $1.00 


Everything To Gain 
by Rev. Richard Ginder (270 pages) $1.25 


The Faith Of Millions 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (498 pages) $1.75 


Truths Men Live By 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. (423 pages) $1.75 


All Six Books For Only $7.00 Postpaid! 
Regular Book List price totals $8.00 
Order from the Book Department 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR Huntington, Indiana 
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READY NOW! 


Art 


Beautiful + Practical » Economical 


This is the preferred Catholic Church 
Art Calendar because it serves the 
family best - - - because it is accu- 
rate, officially approved, attractive 
and complete. 


Large 9%" x 16” pages contain 
thirteen appealing full-color repro- 
ductions of famous religious paint- 


ings. Each page feature® 

information for every 
cluding all holydays of @BMEEEIen, 4 
Church feasts and religi obliga- ¥ 
quick reference. Plus a wealth of 


important Catholic information on 
the back cover, 


PRACTICAL 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS! 


Order in money-saving quantities i 
now for practical gifts to relatives 


and friends. 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 


@fureh Prt 


for the Catholic Home 
19 GR 52 


Prices include postage. 
rates for larger quantities, 


ede 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, : vi 


Please send postpaid Church Art 1952. 
enclose C cheek Cl currency Money Order. 


ORDER 
TODAY 


Immediate 
delivery! 
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